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O’Keefe wins election 


Kim Pickard photo 


Dancing up a storm 


VIVA MICHAIL participates in Stillpoint’s thirteenth anniversary show. The next 
performance will be May 1. See page 4. 


by Bernadette Yasso 
avid O’Keefe, student in the 
liberal arts program at Northern 
Essex, is the newly elected 
student member of the board of 
trustees. 

O’Keefe will be one of an 11 member 
board. Nine members are appointed by 
the governor of the Commonwealth. A 
tenth member is elected by the alumni 
association and the eleventh is a student 
representative elected by the student 
body. O’Keefe’s appointment is for one 
year. 4 

The board of trustees is mandated to 
act in the best interests of the college as 
well as the more than 400,000 residents 
it serves in the surrounding Merrimack 
Valley. The varied duties of the board 
members include approving appoint- 
ments, allocating funding for academic 
programs and services, and establishing 
goals. 

As the only student member of the 
board of trustees, O’Keefe will act as 
liaison between the board and the student 
government association. 

Although pleased with his election, 
O’Keeie says he anticipates that serving 
as a trustee will demand a considerable 


Chuck Conthes photo 
DAVID O’KEEFE, student trustee. 


amount of work. “In my opinion, the 
trustees should be run like a check and 
balance system that will take the time to 


look at both sides of the issues, discuss 
them, consult with different parties in- 


volved and have a comprehensive object- 
(Continued on page 2) 


lacobucci shares 
Italian experience 


by Brian Smith 

When Tom Iacobucci began working on 
his associate’s degree at NECC, he never 
expected to spend a semester in Florence, 
Italy. “I figured I would stay at NECC 
for a year and then transfer,” he says. 

During finals week in May, 1985, Tom 
and his brother, Peter, jokingly 
considered spending the next semester 
abroad. They. met with Dr. Usha Sellers 
to discuss the possibility of studying in 
another country. ‘“‘We never really gave 
it much thought after that, until one day 
I talked to Peter and we decided to go on- 
ly if we went together,’ Iacobucci says. 


The brothers, working with Dr. Usha 


Sellers, quickly and easily completed all 
the requirements to attend. Tom says, 
“Anyone who is in good academic 
standing and willing to go through an 
interview process can attend.” 

To finance their tuition and living 
expenses, each worked two jobs that 
summer. Tom remembers, “Expenses 
were high until we got our own 
apartment, and then the costs tapered off 
to a moderate level. In the five months 
we lived there, we spent $5,000 between 
us, which may sound like lot of money, 
but considering the quality of hotels and 
restaurants we patronized it was worth 
it — and actually reasonable. 

(Continued on Insert 8) 
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by Kristen King 

The college has begun a program of 
diagnostic testing and counseling for laid- 
off AT&T employees, President John R. 
Dimitry told the Observer. 

The workers will receive career 
counseling from three counselors, funded 


Training program launched 


by the industrial service commission. 
Dimitry said the number of counselors 
will be expanded to seven or eight. 

He said that of the 650 laid-off 
employees, 200 have come to the college 
desiring training for alternative careers. 
The company is planning 800-900 more 
layoffs. 

The college is designing programs to 
meet the needs of former AT&T 
employees. “We have an opportunity to 
provide specialized services for hundreds 
of people whom I think will end up as 
excellent students,”’ Dimitry said. “Some 
people may be ready for radical change 
in occupation—from high tech to say, 
human services,’ he added. Some of the 
workers are expected to enter existing 
programs. 

Once workers have received career 
counseling and completed diagnostic 
testing to determine areas of academic 
strength and weakness, they enter a 
program of study. ° 

The program is being held in the gym 
and Dimitry denied rumors that it is 
“edging out’’ Elaine Mawhinney’s 


Stillpoint dance company. “‘We are 
occupying space that was under-utilized,” 
he said. “I wouldn’t do anything to 
interfere with Stillpoint.’’ He added that 
that once lay-offs have ended, the 
program will also end and the gym will 
be vacated. 

In other business, Dimitry said the 
state legislature will not vote on the 
capital outlay recommendations of Gov. 
Michael Dukakis until late June or early 
July. 

The legislators must first vote on the 
Commonwealth fiscal budget, which they 
will do at the end of June. “It may be just 
as well, because it will give us time to 
contact individual legislators,’ Dimitry 
said. 

“It looks like we have very good 
support from our local delegation and we 
expect to get at least the full amount the 
governor has recommended.” Dimitry is 
hopeful that the legislature will approve 
an additional $7 million for a technology 
building on this campus. He also said he 
expects child care to become available by 
early next fall for which the governor has 


recommended $320,000. 

The president will bring a list of 
recommendations for improving 
communication between himself and 
faculty and students. 

“Tt will bring me closer to what is going 
on with the faculty, students and in the 
instructional programs,” he asserted. He 
will spend less time doing paperwork and 
conducting off campus business and more 
time ‘‘walking around talking with 
people,’’ he said. 

Dimitry announced that he will not 
enter the dunking tank at open house 
May 2 as promised previously. The 
president, who broke his back two years 
ago, was advised that he would risk 
injury if he entered the tank. ‘‘I’ll wander 
around and be glad to throw baseballs at 
anybody, but I won’t get in the tank 
myself,” he joked. 

Dimitry said the board of trustees will 
have a new member in addition to newly 
elected student trustee David O’Keefe. 
Attorney Patricia Flynn, Lawrence, has 
been appointed by the governor to a five 
year term. She replaces Henry Walker 


OQ’ Keefe — from page one 


tive. This policy should apply from pass- 
ing of measures to major issues,” he says. 

During his tenure, O’Keefe says he will 
stress the improvement of the com- 
munication channels among the senate, 
trustees and the students. 

“T would like to see two big binders left 
in the library, following the example of 


the Congressional Library, to inform the 
students of the topics discussed by the 
trustees. There should be minutes of con- 
ferences and the data acquired should be 
accessible to anyone who asks for it.” 
I think having this information 
displayed in front of the students will 
spark their interest and draw more peo- 


Trustees to act on union charges 


Showdown on May 6 


by Kristen King 
embers of the faculty 
association have received a 
letter from the union board of 
directors urging them to at- 
tend the May 6 board of trustees meeting. 
Faculty and professional staff are ask- 
ed to register their concern for the board’s 
lack of response to union grievances and 
to establish a mechanism to facilitate 
communication between the union and 
the trustees. 


The trustees will address the union’s 
vote of no confidence last month in Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry. 

The union sent a letter to the trustees 
at the end of March charging that the 
trustees are accountable by law for Presi- 
dent Dimitry’s actions. The letter also 
states that Dimitry has pursued “‘policies 
— that have exacerbated labor relations.” 
The union requests that the trustees 
“take an active role in overseeing the 
welfare of the institution as a whole.” 

Rizzo concedes that he is not optimistic 
about the meeting, explaining that the 
board's inaction hitherto indicates a lack 
of concern for the union’s difficulties with 
Dimitry. 


In the matter of contract negotiations, 
Rizzo says that all non-monetary aspects 
of the contract have been settled. There 
remains yet a dispute over independent 
fact finder James Healy’s recommenda- 
tion of the addition of one percent to the 
board of regents’ proposed salary in- 
crease for staff and faculty. 

Rizzo complains that while the union 
has accepted the fact finder’s recommen- 
dations which generally favor the regents, 
the board refuses to acquiesce on the 
salary issue. 


Charging that the regents are adamant 
in their position, Rizzo says, ‘‘They have 
even threatened to impose their last of- 
_ fer on the union,” sidestepping negotia- 
tions altogether. 

He refused to speculate on the pro- 
bability of a strike (which is illegal under 


ma 


JOSEPH RIZZO, president of faculty 
union association. 
the contract) if the regents carry out their 
threat. 

Short of a strike, the statewide 
Massachusetts Community College 
Council (MCCC) has set a timetable for 
proposed union actions. For example, the 
MCCC suggests a “‘black arm band day”’ 
and that teachers attend graduation 
ceremonies in street clothes and 
distribute informational leaflets. 

At the end of last semester, the state 
union voted to invoke work-to-rule, 
whereby teachers would restrict their ac- 
tivities to only those required by the con- 
tract. Rizzo says teachers at NECC have 
not followed through with work-to-rule 
because ‘“‘We don’t want students to 
suffer.” 

He warns, however, that as the 
situation worsens, teachers may become 
inclined to do no more than necessary. 

With regard to an editorial in the last 
issue entitled “Keep neutral in union bat- 
tle,” Rizzo asserts that the faculty 
association’s position has been not to in- 
volye students in their dispute with 
Dimitry. 


ple to student senate, ‘‘he says. 

On the contract dispute between the 
president and the faculty, O’Keefe says, 
“Right now, I understand there will be no 
withholding of grades. Neither the 
administration nor the faculty will be 
taking out their grievances upon the 
students while they’re sorting out their 
problems.” 

Mentioning that students should read 
more about this controversy in order to 
make a clear judgment amidst this flow 
of rumors and misinterpretations, 
O’Keefe says he himself has to collect in- 
formation to make any resolution on the 
subject. 


O'Keefe says, “I began paying atten- 
tion to politics at the age of 4 or 5. My 
first programs on T.V. were news editions 
instead of Sesame Street. I remember 
Nixon’s conference announcing his 
resignation and I lived the Vietnam tur- 
moil through the media. I certainly at- 
tribute my awakening to my family up- 
bringing. My mother helped i in the Ken- 
nedy and Dukakis campaigns. My uncle 
is on the political side of the unions. In 
general, all members of my family are in- 
to information.” 

At 17 he went to the Massachussets 
Boys State and was among the 800 
students chosen by teachers, civic leaders 
and the American Legion, which funds 
and sponsors the program. 

He spent a week at the Bentley College 
campus learning about the American 
government, constitutional law, and 
foreign policy. “I got most of all the feel 
of what it is to be an American citizen and 
how to participate as such in the political 
arena,” O'Keefe says. 

They were divided into two political 
parties, the Nationalists and Federalists. 
They created a government, with a gover- 
nor, senators and the general court. 
O'Keefe was elected Speaker of the House 
and got his first taste of power. 


“Tt lasted two days with a total of 12 
hours. It was enough to find out what it 
is to be a chairman of a committee. I was 
in a position of power, but I also had to 
respect that power and to have in mind 
that my responsibility was to unite dif- 
ferent parties and try to reconcile 
divergent ideas,’’ O’Keefe says. 

The government created came up with 
resolutions at the end of the program, 
ranging from nuclear power regulation to 
the seat belt law to a new education 
system designed to be more competitive. 

As campaign manager for the Boys 
State governor, O’Keefe says, “Even 
though these resolutions may not have 
been implemented, I know politicians and 
governors do listen to us because we're 
the next generation.” 

A year later, O’ Keefe was part of Close 
Up of Washington D.C. with other 
students from Newburyport High. He 


observed for a week the different bran- 
ches in American government, including 
the Supreme Court. What captured his at- 
tention was how the government deals 
with foreign policy. 

“T am fascinated by international rela- 
tions and any decision in that field has 
much more impact on the world than local 
or domestic resolutions,” he says. 

O'Keefe also enjoyed meeting with 
politicians he normally sees on T.V. 
“They’re friendlier, more relaxed than 
when they appear on screen. It was also 
easier to catch them off guard and ask 
them pertinent questions.”” 

“Unfortunately, we were at the time 
when the relations between the United 
States and Libya were very tense. Securi- 
ty all around us was severe. The State 
Department was closed and our questions 
received answers that had already been 
formulated,”’ he says. 


More recently, O’Keefe went to New 
York City with other members of the con- 
temporary affairs club for a meeting with 
Model United Nations. “It was one of the 
best conferences I ever participated in. 
We passed resolutions on as varied sub- 
jects as Cyprus, Antarctica, and women’s 
rights,” he says. 

The general population was represented 
by mostly seniors and graduate students 
and a few freshmen and sophomores. 

“This diversified situation turned out 
nicely since newcomers came up with 
fresh ideas while older students brought 
their know-how. A spirit of cooperation 
developed through the sessions,” he says. 

On the Apartheid issue, O’Keefe ex- 
perienced the bugs that often hamper the 
international organization. ‘Apartheid 
split the special political committee in the 
middle. We started with a resolution that 
had teeth in it and ended up, after all the 
amendments and compromises to get it 
passed, with one of the silliest statements 
I ever heard,’’ O’Keefe comments. 

In his opening speech, former Under 
Secretary General for special political af- 
fairs Sr. Brian Urquhart, compared the 
UN to a refrigerator that should freeze 
the conflicts when they reach the boiling 
stage. Unfortunately, this refrigerator 
has never been plugged in — meaning 
that nations should give up on some of 
their rights to make the UN operational,” 
O'Keefe says. 

O’Keefe was in his element during this 
whole experience. His love of history and 
international relations will lead him to a 
state school or to American University in 
Washington, D.C. He plans to pursue a 
master’s degree in one of the two 
subjects. 

In the future, O’Keefe would like to 
work in the United Nations, and become 
one of the policy makers, or go into 
political reporting and host a talk show 
like David Brudnoy’s. Then again, he 
might shoot for a job in 7 oem 
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Senate 


okays 


event money 


Dunk tank, music at Field Day 


At its April 8 meeting, the student 
senate dealt with the plans for business 
of the April 30 All College Day and the 
May 2 Open House. 


Discussion included whether to rent 
a dunk tank or build one. Volunteers were 
enlisted to operate the rented popcorn 
machine for both events. Senators decid- 
ed to send a letter to all campus clubs to 
participate in the events. Needed are 
volunteers to sell tickets for rides in the 
hot air balloons at Open House. 

Funds for food at the cookout 
($600-$800) will be allocated by the Pro- 
gram Board. Itis planned that proceeds 
from the dunk tank will go toward stu- 
dent scholarships and proceeds from the 
popcorn machine to the student senate. 


In other business, Tom Ellis propos- 
ed the captions machine be put on large- 
screen television in the student center 
theater for 40 deaf students. Lou Yarid 
moved that $150 from the surplus fund 


be allocated to the Deaf Club for purchase ' 


of the machine. The motion passed. 

President John R. Dimitry visited the 
meeting, updating the senate on faculty 
contract negotiations. He explained the 
faculty’s three-year contract expired June 
30, 1986, and said negotiations are still 
going on. He told the senate all issues 
have been resolved except the final salary 
package. 

The Board of Regents has offered a 7 
percent salary increase the first year, 7 
percent the second, and 8 percent the 
third. 


The faculty association is requesting 
7 percent the first year, 7 and a half per- 
cent the second year, and 8 and a half per- 
cent the third year. 

Dimitry said the regents have 
discovered that one third of faculty 
members (women) of four year public col- 
leges have been underpaid, and that 
salary adjustments are being made for 
them. The situation has created an im- 
balance between four year and two year 
colleges. 

Regents are investigating the situation. 
If they confirm women have been under- 
paid, a half percent will go to them and 
only to them. The union says it should be 
equally spread among all. 

Present at the April 8 meeting were 
President Tom Ellis, Christine Keenan, 
Rhonda Imonti, Jerome Conner, David 
Costa, David O’Keefe, Tom Lucia, Lou 
Yarid, Diane Berry, Cathy Ward and 
Brian Smith. Also attending were student 
activities director Steve Michaud and 
President Dimitry. 


ak * * 


The senate, at its April 15 meeting, 
dealt with final recommendations for 
allocations of student activities funds. 
Some admendments were made. 

Lou Yarid moved that the contingen- 
cy fund be reduced from $7,848 to $7,000 
and $848 be allocated to WRAZ, campus 
radio station, to be used for the purchase 
of records. His motion, seconded by 
Jerome Conner, passed. 

In other budget business, the senate 
voted to appropriate $400 from the 
1986-87 contingency fund and allocate 
that amount to the contemporary affairs 
club. They also voted that the student 
van allocation be for a handicapped- 
accessible van only. 

The senate decided unanimously that 
if the game room is moved to a new loca- 
tion, its allocation of $4,634 remain. If the 
game room is not moved, then $634 be 
allocated and $4,000 be transferred to the 
contingency fund to be used only in case 
of business interruption. 


It was decided that the $150 allocation 
for the purchase of a captions machine for 
the deaf club be rescinded and that the 
club pay for the machine from its own 
budget. 

Senators also learned a dunk tank can 
be rented from a roofer in Bradford at the 
cost of $100 a day. The dunk tank event 
is planned for All College Day. 


At its April 22 meeting, the student 
senate reviewed the final recommenda- 
tions for the allocations of student ac- 
tivities funds for 1987-88. Members voted 
to instruct the Parnassus staff, which 
publishes the campus literary magazine, 
to spend only 50 percent of its funds 
($1,800) per semester. 


In other financial business, the senate 
voted unanimously to allocate $100 to the 
ski club from the contingency fund for the 
purpose of arranging advance accom- 
modations, with the conditions that the 
senate receive a statement guaranteeing 
reimbursement in writing. 

Ed Webb petitioned for an allocation of 
$140 to help meet expenses of the kite. 
club for Open House. Discussion of the 
request was tabled until the balance of 
the contingency fund is determined. 


Dealing with the business of All Col- 
lege Day and Open House, the senate 
heard Lou Yarid’s report that three bands 
are being considered and that contracts 
were to be signed by April 24. 

It was decided to rent the dunk tank 
for the occasion for $100 a day. Fifteen 
participants have signed up. More 
volunteers are needed to man the tank. 
A sign-up schedule for workers will be 
posted on the student activities office. 

It was confirmed that the fantasy role- 
playing club will offer games throughout 
the day. WRAZ, campus radio station, 
has challenged senate members to a 
volleyball game on All College Day. 

The popcorn machine will be operated 
by someone from the vending company, 
with 25 percent of the proceeds going to 
the senate. The food table will be set up 
near the cafeteria. 


Responding to a complaint by basket- 
ball players that dance performance 
rehearsals are interfering with sports, the 
senate invited Elaine Mawhinney, 
creative arts department chairperson, to 
clarify the situation. 

She told the senate that the dance per- 
formances are arranged one year in ad- 
vance, with approval by appropriate per- 
sons in the physical education depart- 
ment, so as not to interfere with organiz- 
ed sports programs. 

Only a portion of the gym is set up for 
dance. There are four performances each 
year, involving two weekends each, and 
catering to audiences of over 500 with 35 
students participating. 

Senate members advised Mawhinney to 
continue with the customary set-up at the 
gym. 

Discussion regarding the senate posi- 
tion on the union vs. the administration 
situation concluded with the decision to 
remain neutral. 

Present at the meeting were Tom 
Iacobucci, Christine Keenan, Rhonda Im- 
onti, Jerome Conner, John Thompson, 
Tom Lucia, Lou Yarid, Brian Smith, Tom 
Ellis, David O’Keefe, and Cathy Ward. 
Diane Berry and David Costa were 
absent. 


Reminder 


Clubs are reminded to notify the stu- 
dent senate at extension 2632 or the stu- 
dent activities at extension 3731 about 
what activities they plan for NECC Field 
Day, April 30 and Open House, May 2. 
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DEVONSQUARE will play in the student center on April 30. 


Acoustic band will rock 
the college on April 30 


Devonsquare, a three piece acoustic 
band which has been compared to Peter, 
Paul and Mary; Fleetwood Mac; Crosby, 
Stills & Nash; and Air Supply, will be 
featured at Northern Essex Community 
College Thursday, April 30 in the ‘‘After 
Hours Cafe’’ series. 

The series features top New England 
performers in a cafe setting, and is spon- 
sored by student activities and the alum- 
ni association. 

The group has developed an original 
and personal style comprising elements 
of country, folk, blues, rock and roll, pop 
and classical music. 

Devonsquare writes its own music as 
a group, creating high quality material 
that is invigorating, creative and ex- 
tremely refreshing. 


They have performed at various col- 
leges and theaters throughout Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and New York, as well as appear- 
ing on several television programs such 
as ‘‘Good Day Show.” 

Their writings have won national 
awards including the Maine Music 
Association Album of the year award for 
their album ‘‘Devonsquare.”’ 

The cafe will be open at 7:30 p.m. and 
will continue until 10 p.m. in the student 
center lounge in the Haverhill campus, 
located right off route 495 at exit 52. 

Admission is free, but donations are 
welcome. Refreshments will be served. 
For further information, call the Student 
Activities Office at 374-3731 or the Alum- 
ni Office at 374-3862. 


On and off campus 


Busy year for senators 


Members of the student senate have 
been busy participants in the activities on 
and off campus this year. 


Serving on the finance committee, 
which has the major responsibility of 
deciding how over $250,000 of student ac- 
tivities funds is to be allocated, have been 
Rhonda Imonti, Brian Smith, Cathy 
Ward, David O’Keefe, Lou Yarid and 
Tom Ellis. Imonti has chaired the 
committee. 

Tom Iacobucci, president of the senate, 
has volunteered services at the college’s 
public information office and is current- 
ly campaigning for Michael Dukakis, can- 
didate for President. Iacobbui was part 
of the international studies program last 
year and spent a semester studying in 
Italy. 


Tom Ellis, student representative on — 


the board of trustees, has served on the 


college recruitment and Open House com- 
mittees, as well as the finance committee. 


David O’Keefe, newly elected trustee 
for 1987-88, has just returned from New 
York City where he served as head 
delegate at the Model United Nations for 
the contemporary affairs club. 

Christine Keenan, vice-president of the 
senate, has chaired the program commit- 
tee, and served as a member of the 
academic affairs committee as well as the 
finance committee. Brian Smith, in addi- 
tion to his work on the finance commit- 
tee, has served on the co-op advisory com- 
mittee. Imonti, in addition to chairing the 
finance committee, has been treasurer of 
the senate. 

Three senators — Lou Yarid, Jerome 
Connor and John Thompson — are active 
WRAZ staff members. Tom Lucia is on 
the staff of Parnassus, literary magazine. 
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DIANA LEWIS, Still Point dancer, helped choreograph and performed in “The 


Greatest Love of All.” 


dancing 


Kim Pickard photos 
STILL POINT 
performers kick 
up their heels 
during their 
April 23 
presentation. 


Kim Pickard photo 
STILL POINT dancers perform at their April 23 presentation. 


Thirteenth anniversary performances continue May 1, 2 


Still Point dancers dazzle NECC 


by Cathy Ward 

Celebrating its 13th anniversary, 
Northern Essex's Still Point Company 
dazzled audiences with superb 
performances April 24 and 25 in the 
physical education building as part of the 
college’s creative arts series. Additional 
performances will be held May 1 and 2 at 
8 p.m. 

Under the artistic direction of Elaine 
Mawhinney,; creative arts department 
chairperson, the show’s stylistic 
repertoire featured modern, jazz, ballet 
and tap routines. Assisting in the 
production was Debbie Karram, 
administrative assistant. 

Performers included the dance 
company, dance club and students 
enrolled in the Dance Composition, Dance 
in Performance, and Dance Repertory 
classes. All combined their ideas, artistry 
and skills in designing an ambitious 
program of originality and elegance. 

“Private Number” offered a dramatic 
opening to thé evening's enterainment. 
Choreographed by Naomi Roberts, 
Nadine Sippel and Debbie Karram, this 
soul-jazz piece was performed to the 
music of the Jets. 

Sounds of a 40s Broadway musical and 
music of Tommy Dorsey set the tempo 
for “Song of India,” a tap routine 
featuring Mary Stone, Nadine Sippel, 
Susan White and Lisa Ring. 
Choreography was based on a number 
learned by dancers attending a recent 
dance convention in New York. 


Black, rhinestoned leotards enhanced 
the upbeat mood of the jazz number, 
“You’re Mine Tonight.’’ Skillfully 
performed by beginning and advanced 
students, this routine was choreographed 
by Susan White to the music of Patti 
Labelle. 

The soft, lyrical music of Whitney 
Houston set the scene of “The Greatest 
Love of All,’’ performed and 
choreographed by Elizabeth Bridgewater, 
Nadine Sippel and Diane Lewis. The 
modern ballet was enhanced by the lovely 
chiffon gowns worn by the dancers. 

“Wham Rap,” highlighted by shapes 
and punctuated by a funk-jazz beat, was 
choreographed by Lisa Ring to the music 
of Wham. Hot pink leotards accented the 
group’s characterization. 

Top hats and smooth tap dancing lent 
a sophisticated touch to ‘““The Dude,” 
choreographed by Mary Stone to the 
music of ‘Breakfast Club.’’ Rhythmically 
incorporating hat action, the routine was 
cleverly performed by Alberto Gomez, 
Chris Rowse, Lisa Dambrosia and Mary 
Stone. 

Lauren Pothier’s fantastic ‘‘Prove Me 
Wrong”’ to music from ‘‘White Nights” 
was a show stopper. (Pothier presented 
this number in the talent part of the 
contest when she was named Miss 
Merrimack Valley.) 

Music by Level 42 set the pace for the 
abstract beats and rigid movements of 
“World Machine.’’ A complicated 
number, this modern jazz routine was 


Under the artistic direction of 
Elaine Mawhinney, creative 
arts department chairperson, 
the show’s stylistic repertoire 
featured modern, jazz, ballet 
and tap routines. 


spotlighted by gold metallic costumes 
and was choreographed by Steven 
Fladger. 

Turquoise and sequins, sharp and 
powerful movements fused to create the 
uniquely detailed “Control,” 
choreographed by Tina Di Marca. The 
funk-soul beat of the music by Janet 
Jackson provided the musical theme. 

The movie soundtrack set the scene for 
“Sudden Impact,” choreographed by 
Mary Stone. The piece featured dancers 
outfitted in royal blue sequin-trimmed 
body suits and headbands created by 
Stone. 

Music by Samuel Barber provided the 
motif for “Reverie,” featuring a solo 
performance of director-choreographer 
Elaine Mawhinney, dressed in white 
chiffon. The number, done by the always 
professional and talented creator of all 
Still Point productions, was one of the 
evening’s best moments. 


“Tapestries,” also choreographed by 
Mawhinney, offered a_ colorful, 
impressionistic scene, inspired by the 
painting, “Lake on Fire,” by Gerald 
Schertzer. The controlled movement of 
this modern ballet was set to the music 
of “Scriabin.” 

Another solo performance, “On My 
Own,” highlighted dancer-choreographer 
Jacqui Young. Performing to music from 
“Fame,’’ she aptly portrayed the 
contrasting images of freedom and a 
search for identity. 

Closing the show was “Axel F,” 
designed by Tina Di Marca. Dancers 
enacted a cops and robbers face off, 
complete with guns and holsters. Music 
from “Beverly Hills Cop,”’ supplied the 
appropriate background. 

Other dancers participating in this 
outstanding production were: Deborah 
Foucault, Colleen McGonagle, Jeanine 
Smith, Nancy Ippolito, Lauren Pothier, 
Arina Dalton, Laureen Jette, Debbie 
Karram, Cara Savastano, Ellen Marshall, 
Elizabeth Bridgewater, Aimee 
Richardson, Diana Lewis and Viva 
Mikhail. 

Lighting was arranged by Susan 
Sanders and audio by Michael Kramer. 
Stage Manager was Domenic Nicole. 


President John R. Dimitry has invited 
members of the college community to be 
his guests for the dance performance May 
2 and at the reception for the cast follow- 
ing the show. 
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Still Point masterful 
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SOPHISTICATED RHYTHM. 7 ) Fred Samia photo 
ONE OF STILL POINT’S highlights. 


Fred Samia photo 


SOLO AT STILL POINT. Performance 
will be May 1 and 2. 


Res, 


Kim Pickard photo 
y NORTHERN ESSEX DANCERS under spotlights. 
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® Fred Samia photo 
GAIL TURNER and JODY ROBINDOUX receive flowers from Melissa Perkins 


with help from Laurie Perkins at the luncheon to honor secretaries April 24. 


Fred G. Samia 
PROFESSOR: FRANK CHAMPOUX. 


Fred G. Samia photo 
PROFESSOR PAMELA DONAHUE. 


JEAN POTH, chairperson of the business division. 


Briefs from business, health divisions 


Jean Poth, chairperson of the division 
of business, has announced that a number 
of single parent students have completed 
the one semester program of Health Ex- 
ploration and Related Training (HEART) 
and have found positions in local 
hospitals. 

Designed for single parents to explore 
careers in a variety of health fields, the 
program, funded by a grant from the 
Massachusetts Department of Vocational 
Education, has enabled students to earn 
mini-certificates as they have explored 
careers for such jobs as medical record 
technician, medical transcriber and 
medical secretary. 

The program was designed for low- 
income, single parents of all ages looking 
for training which could provide them 
with the opportunity to start a new career 


in a growth field. 

Patricia Taglianetti, coordinator of 
medical records and technology, has been 
the instructor of the specialized courses 
offered. 

The five courses required were typing, 
and medical record technology, medical 
terminology, English and a social science 
elective as well as workshops and obser- 
vations at local hospitals. 


Margaret Raney, chairperson of the 
department of office and business educa- 
tion, and Prof. Frank Champoux are com- 
pleting a three year program which has 
offered training in computer literacy to 
over 250 teachers in the Merrimack 
Valley. 

Raney says teachers of all grade levels 


in Lawrence, Haverhill and Methuen have 
participated in getting hands-on ex- 
perience as well as learning about related 
software. She reports that represen- 
tatives from every town in Essex Coun- 
ty have taken advantage of the program. 
Teachers have earned credits at five 
week sessions which include 15 hours 
each of instruction at the Northern Essex 
campus or at the home schools of teachers 
enrolled. 
om * * 
This spring’s graduates will include 
four hearing-impaired students who will 
have earned certificates in office skills. 
Two of them anticipate being placed in 
full-time positions at the Internal 
Revenue Service. 
The student’s training has been 
facilitated by a program offered by the 


business division, which provides inter- 
preters and note-takers for the students. 
Instructors have included Pam Donahue, 
Sandra Kaufman, Margaret Raney and 
Angela Figueroa. Barbara O’Connor and 
Figueroa have assisted in finding 
cooperative education positions for them. 


* ’ * 


Eleven business students will be leav- 


-ing Northern Essex for a six month work 


experience. One of them will be working 
at Disneyworld, Florida. 

A new program provides the opportuni- 
ty for students to leave the college for six 
months to get experience in a job related 
to their academic interests. Housing is 
provided as well as additional courses of- 
fering specialized instruction. 


Mr. Mike’s | 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Clearance Sale 


50% off all records 
and tapes 


Haverhill T.V. & Appliance 


27 Washington St., Haverhill, MA 
374-1322 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
*til midnight 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 
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Peroni’s work ‘rewarding’ 


by Susan Briggs 
s dean of continuing education 
and community service, John 
Peroni says he finds his work 
quite rewarding. 

He is in charge of all courses that are 
not state funded. This includes day 
school, evening, summer, credit courses 
as well as all non-credit courses. 


The staff of the office of continuing 
education consists of 14 people. 

With the growth of the college and the 
academic offerings, Peroni says, ‘‘Clear- 
ly, the most enjoyable or fun part of the 
job is dealing with the students. The reali- 
ty is, I deal with relatively few students.” 

The center for business and industry 
also reports to Peroni. It is designed to 
“custom tailor’ courses or programs to 
suit the needs of companies and other 
employers of the Merrimack Valley. 

Since January, they have been offering 
courses at AT&T in North Andover. The 
courses are taught on-site and are attend- 
ed by about 500 students. 


They offer a certificate program in 
Electronic Tester Training, certificate or 
degree granting programs in Materials 
Management, and Retirement Prepara- 
tion Seminars, Peroni says the industry 
has a very generous reimbursement 
program. 

There is an office on campus which is 
used as a liaison for people who have been 
laid off. “They can come in and talk about 
their needs, and problems, whether they 
are educational, financial, child-care needs 
or whatever,”’ Peroni says. 

The department is staffed by the Divi- 
sion of Employment Security and the In- 
dustrial Services Commission. 


The continuing education program 
also helps arrange for General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) Testing. 

If an individual does not feel ready to 
take the high school equivalency test, 
there is a prep course designed to help. 
If the individual feels ready to take the 
test without the course, he may. 

The department also serves people with 
such advanced education as masters’ 
degrees. Many professionals come back 
to continue their education in another 
field, or to update their academic 
credentials. 

Peroni says that people are always com- 
ing in with ideas for courses and pro- 
grams. When asked if we offer a certain 
course and it isn’t offered, he says, “Tell 
us more about it, maybe we can pull it 
together. Maybe we can offer it.” 

He adds, ‘“‘Some people have wild ideas 
that we can’t consider, but most people 


Fred G. Samia photo 


JOHN PERONI, dean of continuing education and community service is always open 
to new course and program suggestions for the college. 


have pretty good suggestions. Some have 
seen the course description at another 
school or they have just moved here and 
have taken the course somewhere else. 
We are very receptive to new ideas,’’ he 
says. 


Peroni came to the college in 1969 as 
the registrar. He is a graduate of Salem 
State College and Boston University, 
where he received degrees in business and 
education. 

Originally from East Boston, Peroni 
was a resident of Haverhill for several 
years before he and his family moved to 
Andover. 

His wife is a nurse and a graduate of 
NECC. They are parents of two 


Faculty members at breakfast 


teenagers. “My family is very important 
to me,” he says. 

Peroni shares what he has been told by 
students who have been to this school. 
“Almost always they say, ‘Northern 
Essex helped changed my life.’ It’s very 
encouraging to hear,” he says. 

He sees people who used to pump 
gasoline and are now into computer 
technology. He has seen a lot of people 
change careers or advance their own. It 
all adds up to satisfaction and enjoyment 
in his work. 
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Briefs 


May conference 


Professionals involved in the design, 
fabrication, and sales of printed circuit 
boards may attend a one-day conference 
at the Marriott Hotel in Andover Tues- 
day, May 5. 

This conference, offered by Northern 
Essex Community College’s Center for 
Business and Industry, will explore the 


- implications of impedance control on the 


design, fabrication, and quality control of 
printed circuit boards. 

Recent demands in the industry to 
build printed circuit boards according to 
strict impedance control requirements 
have created the need for more com- 
munication between the board designer, 
fabrication manager, and quality 
managers, and this conference will ad- 
dress this. 

Conference panelists will include Ed 
Cassinelli of Prime Computer, Inc., 
Willard Gillette of Maine Electronics, and 
Marshal I. Gurian of Advanced Systems, 
Inc. 

Tuition for the conference is $85, and 
registration forms are available by call- 
ing Helene Plamondon, NECC Center for 
Business and Industry, (617) 374-3816. 


Honors induction 


Eleven Northern Essex Community 
College students were inducted into the 
college’s chapter of Psi Beta, the honor 
society for outstanding students in 
psychology from two year colleges, 
Wednesday, April 8. 

To be accepted for membership, 
students must have outstanding 
academic averages and be recommended 
by a faculty member. The induction in- 
cluded a buffet for new members and 
their families. Jean Servello, personal 
counselor at Northern Essex, was the 
featured speaker. 

Psi Beta inductees included: Judith 
Delano, Salem, N.H.; Robin Gram, 
Ipswich, Mass.; Maureen Lundergran, 
Andover, Mass.; Karen MacCormack, 
Newton, Mass.; Cheryl Meuse, Stratham, 
N.H.; Hilary MacDougall, Bradford, 
Mass.; Gina Salemi, Tewksbury, Mass.; 
Marlene Spearman, Lowell, Mass.; Lisa 
Southwick, Hampton, N.H.; Miriam 
Tuliao, Bradford, Mass. 


Final exam week schedule 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or final class meeting 
-¢an be determined by referring to the chart below. Assignments are based on the 
_ first hour and first day the course regularly meets. Your final meeting will be held 
\in the room you currently occupy. The Registrar will contact faculty a a ee ora 
: room change is necessary. 


| Monday at 8 Friday, May 15 8-10:30 

| Monday at. 9 Wednesday, May 13 8-10:30 
i Monday at 10 Monday, May 11 8-10:30 . 
| Monday at 11 Tuesday, May 12 11-1:30 : 
} Monday at 1 Monday, May 11 2-4:30 
| Monday at 2 Friday, May 15 2-4:30 
| Monday at 3 Wednesday, May 13 2-4:30 


id | Tuesday at 8 Tuesday, May 12 8-10:30 
: | Tuesday at 9 Tuesday, May 12 8-10:30 
H | Tuesday at 10 Thursday, May 14 11-1:30 
; | Tuesday at 11 Wednesday, May 13 11-1:30 

f | Tuesday at 12 Tuesday, May 12 2-4:30 
Tuesday at 1 Monday, May 11 11-1:30 

Tuesday, May 12 2-4:30 


Wednesday at 8 Friday, May 15 8-10:30 
Wednesday at 9 Wednesday, May 13 8-10:30 
Wednesday at 11 Tuesday, May 12 11-1:30 
Wednesday at 2 Friday, May 15 2-4:30 


Thursday at 9 
Thursday at 12 


Thursday, May 14 
Thursday, May 14 


8-10:30 
2-4:30 


Friday at. 9 11-1:30 
Information specific to final examinations or final class meetings will be annout 

ed by course instructors. Students who have more than one final 

| must contact their instructor. Contact. the nee office 1 

/questions about this schedule, = _ 


_ Friday, May 15 


Emie Greenslade photo 
FOUR FACULTY MEMBERS at AT&T’s March 28 breakfast included: (| to r) Doris 
Michaud, Francis Champoux, Karen Garbaczewski, and seated, Joan Foster. 
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What is our lifestyle doing to society? 


Today’s social issue is suicide 


by Darlene Beal 
een suicide is a very real problem 
in today’s complex society. The 
fact is that suicide is the third 
leading cause of death among 
young people between the ages of 15 and 
24, according to statistics provided by the 
Samaritans, a volunteer help agency for 
the suicidal. That is nearly eight teens per 
100,000 or an average of one teen every 
90 minutes who take their own lives each 
year in the United States, based on 
estimates for 1983 by the National Center 
for Health Satistics. 

Society has repeatedly asked the ques- 
tion, why? 

There are no concrete answers. ‘We in 
our society should look at the aspects of 
our social fabric,’’ Peter Flynn, chairper- 
son of the behaviorial sciences depart- 
ment, said. “Economic factors, social fac- 
tors, and stresses all play a contributing 
role.” 


“The central core of stress in young 
people is separation and individuality, 
generally for all societies,” Flynn said. 
“Our society aggravates those issues by 
the increased demand placed on young in- 
dividuals. The number of choices required 
to be made by teens is great. They are fac- 
ed with choices in education, career deci- 
sions, religion, and sex. This generates a 
great deal of stress which can lead to 
depression.”’ 

Sandra DeVellis, developmental 
psychology teacher at NECC, added, 
“Adolescent kids are at an age when they 
experience feelings and thoughts about 
life and dying. This is common and yes, 
sometimes can be frightening.” 

All too often, the myths about teen 
suicide prevail throughout society. Accor- 
ding to the Samaritans, a widely spread 
myth is that teens who talk about suicide 
don’t really kill themselves, and when 
they talk about it, it’s best to get their 
minds off the subject. 


“This is just not true,” Flynn said. 
“Suicide is serious and must be handled 
seriously. Problems that might seem 
minor to others are very real to these in- 
dividuals. If they think they have no life, 
then to them, they don’t.” 

“These are real issues that can be 
scary,” DeVellis said. ‘‘Talk to someone 
about them. Asking questions about dy- 
ing is okay, and there’s lots to learn by 
talking. It’s not something to be resolv- 


a 


t =o 


at Northern Essex. 


Fred G. Samia photo 
PROF. PETER FLYNN aac- 
dresses the issue of suicide. 


ed in a healthy way by yourself.” 

According to Flynn ‘Depression is a 
reaction to stress. Families need to 
prepare kids for these encounters of 
stress. Too often parents aren’t experienc- 
ed in guiding kids through this. Parents 
are models for children, and if the models 
are unable to provide support, kids will 
drift and look for other models.” 


Research has been done in California 
on the apparent chain reaction of publiciz- 
ed teen suicide cases. Distressed teens 
look toward the suicide victim as a model. 
“Suicide then becomes an avenue of 
escape,” Flynn said. ‘““The media provides 
access to the suicide model, and that can 
work into the whole process of self- 
definition. Teens get options from the 
media.” 

The question many people are now ask- 
ing is does the media play a contribution 
role in the increasing rate of teen suicide 
by sensationalizing these tragedies? 

DeVellis commented, ‘The media is not 
necessarily sensationalizing suicide by 
publicizing it. They are offering 
information.” 


Shawn Gearin photo 
KAREN LETOURNEALU, is a new part-time nurse practitioner hired for health services 


Fred G. Samia photo 


SANDRA DeVELLIS is a 
developmental psychology 
teacher at NECC. 


“We as a society get angry and 
frustrated when a young person commits 
suicide,’”’ Flynn said. ‘It’s an insult. It 
adversely affects our social reflection of 
self; we in turn vent by pointing blame 
at the media. The media is an easy 
target.” 

Flynn continued, ‘‘We are in an era 
where our dirty laundry is hung out in 


Professional 

Professionals who are concerned with 
the provision of health care and health 
assessment to older adults will want to 


attend an afternoon conference on The 
Vunerable Elderly: Suicide and Abuse at 


: reporting 
or withholding information of cases of © 


public. You see it in the media. Today’s 
talk shows discuss very personal pro- | 
blems and issues which years ago were 
considered tasteless. There’s an openness 
in the 80s which allows people to identify. 
People have a hunger for these issues and 
the media provides them.” 


More and more we are beginning to 
realize that suicide doesn’t only affect 
other people. It is rapidly turning into a 
social issue that is being dealt with by 
teens and adults all across America. 

We are beginning to learn the warning 
signs and danger signs of potential 
suicide cases — some of which include 
deep and prolonged depression, the per- 
son who has already hurt himself, and 
talks of suicide. 

“An important factor that could lead 
to suicide is if a family member or friend 
has committed the act. That person acts 
as a model, showing that suicide is a way 
of escape,”’ Flynn said. 

“Tt is recommended that parents seek 
counseling for their children as a means 
to process their feelings. This is con- 
sidered preventative treatment.” 

If you think you might have a friend 
who is contemplating suicide, “Ask direct 
questions to get a direct response,” Flynn 
said. ‘“‘Are you feeling suicidal?” ‘‘Has 
anyone in your family committed 
suicide?” “‘Do you have a plan?”’ If they 
have thought of a plan, that increases the 
probability.” 

DeVellis pointed out that it is impor- 
tant not to take the blame for a friend’s 
suicide. “Sometimes you just don’t 
know,” she said. 


abuse will also be hotshot : q 
The program will include both live and 
videotaped presentations, and is approv- 
ed to meet the contact hour requirements — 
for 2.8 hours for RN’s, LPN's, and other © 
health and human service : 

Registration will be held at 12: 30 p.m., | 
and the three hour program, which costs 
$38, will begin at 1 p.m. in the Bentley 
Library Conference Center. For a. 
registration form or more information, - 
please call Sandy Roberts, NECC Center 
for Business and Industry, at (617) 
374-3816. 


Nurse practitioner is 
hired for the college 


The Northern Essex Health Services 
located in room F-112 has just added a 
new nurse _ practitioner. Karen 
Letourneau, Groveland, has recently been 
hired part-time to work with our current 
health services employees. 


by Danielle Coimbra 
Letourneau is a graduate of the 


University of Lowell, and received her 
practictioner’s degree from the Universi- 
ty of Connecticut. She recently worked at 
Bentley College health service depart- 
ment, and has been a practitioner for 
Visiting Nurse in Lawrence. 

She has only been at Northern Essex 
for two weeks and hopes that she will be 
an asset to our health program. She feels 
that most women tend to shy away from 
male doctors, and by being available to 
the women here she hopes to SUCOUTAES 
more visitors. 

As a practitioner, Letourneau is permit- 
ted to prescribe medication, perform Pap 
smears, and dispense birth control 
devices. Her main focus is on women’s 
health and is here to counsel anyone with 
questions on breast cancer, birth control, 
pregnancy testing, abortion, and sexual- 
ly transmitted diseases. 


G& 


| realize that a woman’s first 
examination can be a frighten- 
ing experience but hopefully 
| can make it a less anxious 
and more positive one. 


She feels that women should get 
regular examinations. ‘I realize that a 
woman’s first examination can be a 
frightening experience but hopefully I can 
make it a less anxious and more positive 
one. 

Letourneau is available in the health 
service office Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday irom 8:45 to 3:00. A regular 
doctor is available Wednesdays from 
10:30 to 11:30, along with the rest of the 
staff. All of the examinations are free and 
totally confidential. No parental permis- 
sion is needed. It’s better to be healthy 
and safe than to be sick and sorry. 
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MARGUERITE BAGLEY, R.N., coordinator of health education at NECC. 


NECC to participate 
in AIDS education 


Contributing to this story were 
Marguerite Bagley, R.N., coordinator of 
health education at NECC, and Joan 
Kingsbury, Observer staff. 

The NECC Health Services are spon- 
soring an AIDS Forum “Confronting 
AIDS on the Campus and in the 
Workplace’’ Wednesday, May 6, from 11 
a.m. — 2 p.m. in Lecture Hall A in C 
Building. 

In the next five years, AIDS (Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome) is ex- 
pected to affect more than 270,000 peo- 
ple in the United States. There are 800 
deaths per week from AIDS world-wide 
— translating to two deaths an hour. 


To date, most cases have occurred 
among sexually active people 20-40 years 
of age. Because people from this age 
group are often affiliated with colleges 
and universities, institutions of higher 
education will increasingly face AIDS 
related decisions. 

For this reason, health services is issu- 
ing an open invitation to the general 
public, students, staff and faculty to at- 
tend the information forum. 

Participants are invited to bring a 
brown bag lunch. Coffee and tea will be 
served. Participants will receive a cer- 
tificate of attendance (minimum — one 
hour) verifying participation. 


As of now, there is no cure for AIDS, 


so education is the best prevention in 
treating the disease. While sexual 
abstinence is the only safe method for 
prevention of AIDS, if one chooses not to 
abstain, then ‘‘safe sex with safe part- 
ners” in a monogamous relationship with 
use of a condom in sexual intercourse is 
suggested to prevent the spread of AIDS. 
Since condoms leak and break, they 
aren't a guarantee against the transmis- 
sion of the AIDS virus. 

A re-evaluation of our sexual behavior 
involving promiscuity and multiple part- 
ners will perhaps undergo change to rela- 
tionships with commitment. Healthy sex 
must involve some of the caring love and 
respect for another individual. 

The time is ripe to enkindle the spirit 
of romance that allows us to be adven- 
turous, to dream and even have illusions. 
A redefining of what is truly normal in 
human sexual behavior would be a giant 
step in that direction. 


Two speakers with AIDS/ARC will talk 
about ‘‘Fear of the Unknown.” A ques- 
tion and answer period will follow the 
speakers. 

There will be an educational resource 
table open throughout the forum for in- 
formation, pamphlets and printed 
materials. Condoms will be distributed 
with instructions for use. 

Marguerite Bagley, R.N., coordinator 
of health education, is hoping for a large 


Colleges begin 
AIDS broadcast 


by Sharon Noone 

Confronting AIDS on campus was the 
issue discussed Wednesday, April 8, at 
the interactive teleconference sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health. 

The teleconference was broadcast 
throughout Massachusetts at five college 
campuses to provide information on Ac- 
quired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS) and to make campus efforts easier 
for reducing the risks of exposure to the 
Human Immunodeficiency Virus (HIV) 
through educated activities 


Jay Shadler was the moderator for the 
teleconference. George Grady, M.D. from 
the Department of Public Health and 
David Aronstien, M.S.W.; AIDS Action 
Committee, opened the discussion with 
an AIDS update. They emphasized the 
medical and social sides of the issue, each 
stressing that the only way to really fight 
the fear of AIDS is to educate the public 
and make them aware of certain risks 
that are potentially AIDS related. 

The next issue addressed was the im- 
pact of AIDS on the college campus. 
Margaret Bridwell, M.D. president of the 
American College Health Association; 
Kathy Kniepmann, M.P.H., Harvard 
University health services; Bobbie 
Knable, dean of students, Tufts Univer- 
sity and Ron Ludman, dean of students, 
Emerson College, were the speakers. 

Bridwell stressed, ‘‘It’s not who you are 
that makes you a potential AIDS victim 
but what you do.” She also said that col- 
leges should organize a Task Force, get: 
ting everyone on campus involved to 
educate the students, faculty and 
administration. 

The Task Force is not the only way to 
fight AIDS. Kniepmann talked about the 
need to educate the campus through the 
college health services, providing a way 
for people on campus to learn more about 
this deadly disease. Kneipmann said “The 
biggest challenge is to get the students 
to pay attention. AIDS is an important 
issue for everyone.” 

She referred to AIDS as an “‘Equal Op- 
portunity Infection,” saying that if col- 
leges had required assemblies, it would be 
much easier to get information to a larger 
audience. Kniepmann focused her talks 
on the need for communication and a bet- 
ter understanding of AIDS. 

Knable and Ludman dealt with the 
topic of setting up policies on campuses. 


audience. She feels that the myth “This 
will never happen to me” must be replac- 
ed with knowledge and sensitivity to this 
fatal, deadly disease. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The Observer 
apologizes for errors in its story about 
AIDS in the last issue of the paper. 
Quotations attributed to Pat Kepschull 


Knable said, ‘“To deal with student fears 
of AIDS on campus they had to set up 
a policy.”’ They needed the support of the 
“top men’”’ on campus and luckily they 
got it. They also got the support of the 
community as a whole only with a little 
opposition from parents because of the 
lack of understanding on such a critical 
but uneasy issue. 


The last issue discussed was the plan- 
ning for AIDS Awareness Week, next 
Oct. 4 — 11. During that time college 
campuses will get involved in a series of 
activities that center on getting the com- 
munity as a whole involved and hopeful- 
ly more aware of the need for education 
by dispelling many myths about the 
diease. 

Stephen Gutwillig, former chairman for 
the Harvard-Radcliffe Festival of Life 
was a speaker for the planning of AIDS 
Awareness Week. The Festival of Life 
was fund-raising event that took place 
last year for seven days that consisted of 
36 events to educate students 

The Festival of Life was a huge success. 
It raised a lot of money for research. 
What started out as a handful of students 
working together to lend a hand in 
fighting AIDS, soon grew into a whole 
community’s crusade in combating the 
deadly illness that can afflict people from 
all walks of life. 


Hyrum Huskey, dean of student af- 
fairs, and Nancy Buchanan, health center 
director, at Greenfield College and chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Community 
College health service counselor, spoke 
about the small colleges’ way of getting 
the AIDS issue across to the people on 
campus. 

“Love Carefully Day’ was the name of 
their program with speakers from the 
family planning organization and drug 
and alcohol programs. 

The major theme was sexually 
transmitted diseases. They said this was 
also successful because it gave the 
students a chance to be exposed to the 
resources that are available to them. 
Answers to questionnaires showed how 
much the students really did know about 
AIDS and other sexually transmitted 
diseases. 

The next teleconference will be held to- 
day, April 28, at 11 a.m. in the Bentley 
Library. The issue discussed will be 
AIDS, the effect on children. 


were in error; Kepschull was not inter 
viewed. The headline “‘AIDS virus kills 
newborns” was misleading. Newborns do 
not die of AIDS. The disease takes years 
to affect its victims. Health Services 
hopes the female population has not been 
made anxious by the “sensational” 
reference.) 


Kentucky Nuked Chicken? 


US allows irradiated food 


by Mark Palermo 

Would you use spices that had been 
exposed to 60 million X-rays? Would you 
eat a piece of fried chicken that had been 
in a chamber with highly radioactive 
Cesium 137? You may have already done 
so, thanks to a food processing technique 
called “Food Irradiation.” 

This perfectly legal technique involves 
exposing food to the radiation from 
Cobalt 60, Cesium 137 or X-rays. It takes 
place in a specially constructed chamber 
within six to eight feet thick concrete 
walls. 

Foods such as meat, fruit, or spices are 
passed through the radioactive chamber 
on a conveyor belt. Radiation exposure 


levels vary with the food to be process- 
ed. According to the National Coalition 
to Stop Food Irradiation, irradiation 
levels range up to 15,000 rads (to kill 
bacteria in spices). 

By comparison, a chest x-ray produces 
less than .0035 rads. The dosage of radia- 
tion given to spices equals nearly 60 
million chest x-rays. 


Food irradiation has commercial 
potential because it lengthens the shelf 
life of food and enhances its appearance. 
But while bacteria and insects are 
destroyed by this process, the radiation 
destroys vitamins and produces in the 
body what are called “unique radiolytic 


products.” Many scientists believe that 
these products contribute to the develop- 
ment of cancer. 

Irradiation has been declared safe and 
wholesome by the FDA. Opponents of the 
FDA’s policy feel that this declaration is 
indicative of the vast degree of political 
pressure and vested financial interest in- 
volved. It’s important to remember that 
Cesium 137 is a waste product from 
nuclear power generation and nuclear 
weapons production. Instead of being a 
liability, these same radioactive wastes 
could actually be sold for profit if the 
public can be sold on the idea. 

Irradiation is currently legal in the 
United States although spices are the on- 
ly food that is irradiated on a wide scale 
at the present time. But if the nuclear 
food industry gets the green light, hun- 
dreds of irradiation facilities will open 
during the next ten years to treat fruit, 
vegetables, wheat, pork, spices, herbs, 
teas and seeds. 


Much of the controversy over this issue 
has to do with the labeling of irradiated 
food. Food treated by irradiation must, 
by law, be labeled. But the law as it 
stands at the present time, applies only 
to whole foods - thus, a whole chicken 
treated by irradiation would be labeled, 
while a can of chicken soup which contain 
irradiated chicken would not be labeled.’ 

Representative Douglas Bosco (D- 
California) has introduced Bill HR 956, 
The Food Irradiation Safety and Label- 
ing Requirement Act of 1987. If enacted, 
this bill would mandate the clear labeling 
of all irradiated foods as well as food 
ingredients. 

There is a companion bill in the senate 
sponsored by Senator George J. Mitchell 
(D-Maine) which is known as Bill $461. 
If you think that irradiated food is 
undesirable and that irradiated food in- 
gredients should be labeled clearly, write 
to your representatives in Congress and 
let them know. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


Rodger is ‘sum of experiences’ 


by Deborah Shannon 


hen asked to describe herself, 

she said, “I am the sum total 

of my _ experiences.” 

Katherine Rodger, ad- 
ministrator and coordinator of the 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
gram (LEEP), can identify with many of 
the students she serves. Through her life 
experiences and challenges, she has gain- 
ed insight and sensitivity into the pro- 
blems and obstacles that still face people 
who are culturally displaced. 

As a young child, Rodger lived with her 
parents and younger sister in New York. 
Her mother was a Mexican national 
whose family had been scattered across 
Mexico and the United States by political 
revolution. Her father was an American. 
Only English was spoken at home. 


When Rodger was 13, the entire fami- 
ly moved to Mexico, her mother’s 
homeland. She described the cultural 
transition as “really rough.’’ Her mother 
passed away when she was 14. Soon after, 
she was sent to a Mexican Catholic board- 
ing school which she attended for three 
years. 

Because no English was spoken, there 
was “no one to turn to for help or 
information.” 

She was forced to learn Spanish 
because all the subjects were taught in 
Spanish. She graduated at 18 from the 


File photo 
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school’s secretarial course. 
Following graduation, Rodger remain- 
ed in Mexico, living with her maternal 


grandmother. She worked for her uncle as 
a bookkeeper. When she was 19, her 
grandmother passed away. 


At this time, she returned to the United 
States to live with her aunt and uncle in 
Westchester County, New York. There 
she attended high school where only 
English was spoken. She felt not only a 
cultural barrier but an age barrier as well. 
The other high school graduates were 16. 
She was 21. 

Rodger’s next step was to enroll as a 
freshman at Macalester College in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, where she majored in 
Spanish, receiving her bachelor’s degree 
when she was 24. 

While attending Macalester, she met 
her future husband — David Rodger, then 
director of foreign students. They were 
married the year following her 
graduation. 

After moving to Minneapolis, Rodger 
taught for two years at a predominantly 
black inner-city high school. She found 
this work experience to be very satisfy- 
ing on a personal note. She recalls with 
a chuckle how, without her knowledge, 
she was investigated by the school 
because her maiden initials were KKK. 

The couple later moved to New York 
where she obtained her doctorate in inter- 
national affairs at Columbia University. 
She remained in New York state for the 
next three years, teaching in Long Island 


LEEP offers variety of training 


Lawrence experienced a period of 

social unrest. The once thriving mill 

town was experiencing all of the same 
problems which have befallen similar 
cities whose major industries had moved, 
leaving the city without employment op- 
portunities, people lacking in basic or 
transition skills to become employed and 
high population mobility. 

Under a special appropriation from the 
Board of Regents, the college establish- 
ed a special program located in Lawrence 
intended to maximize educational access 
for all residents. Basic Skills and English 
as a Second Language courses and voca- 
tional training programs have all been 
established to enable the people to obtain 
better jobs and be better prepared to con- 
sider the community college. 


n the summer of 1984, the city of 


The educational philosophy of the 
LEEP programs, especially English as a 
Second Language (ESL), is founded on in- 
tensive interaction between faculty and 
students; and, on this basis, the class size 
is kept at a level of 20 or below. Since the 
emphasis in all programs is the develop- 
ment and improvement of skills, whether 
in the English language areas of writing, 
reading and speaking, or in the technical 
areas relating to the occupational skills 
specific to a program, the role of the facul- 
ty member as a facilitator and role model 
is as much a key to student success as the 
role of teacher. 


Within the education division of 
LEEP, the following programs are 
offered. 

Pre-vocational Basic Skills Program 
(PVBS). Basic instruction and/or rein- 
forcement in reading, writing and math 
which for some, lead to the attainment of 
the GED. For Spanish-speaking adults 
who do not possess sufficient knowledge 
of English, classes and the GED tests are 
available in Spanish. PVBS classes meet 
two evenings a week for a total of six 
hours of instruction. 

A literacy program for Spanish- 
speaking adults with no reading or 
writing skills is also available. Since 
LEEP initiated these programs, more 
than 255 adults have participated in these 
classes, and 73 adults have attained their 
GED. 

English as a Second Language (ESL). 
NECC/LEEP provides two ESL pro- 


Basic Skills and English as a 
Second Language courses 
and vocational training pro- 
grams have been established 
to enable the people to obtain 
better jobs and be better 
prepared to consider the 
community college. 


grams, one during the daytime and the 
other in the evenings. Since its inception, 
LEEP has enlarged and modified the 
ESL program to meet the needs and 
educational background of the adults it 
serves, 

Today, the college has one of the most 
comprehensive ESL programs in the com- 
monwealth offered through an institution 
of higher learning. To date, well over 700 
individuals have participated in these 
programs. 


The daytime intensive program is held 
Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. un- 
til 1 p.m. Four basic levels are offered in 
Lawrence, and two more advanced levels 
are available at the college campus in 
Haverhill. Since January 1985, four 
cycles of the intensive program have been 
implemented. A spring and fall cycle are 
offered each year. This ESL component 
provides 100 student slots each cycle and 
more than 50 percent of each enrollment 
is returning students. 

The evening semi-intensive program 
runs Monday through Thursday evenings 
from 5:30 p.m. until 9:30 p.m. More than 
150 adults are serviced in each program 
cycle. Three cycles are offered each calen- 


dar year. Eight program levels are offered 
in the evening program, and, to date, six 
cycles have been offered. 

Because of limited space at the main 
Lawrence Public Library site, 
NECC/LEEP programs are offered at 
other sites throughout the city of 
Lawrence: the ESL program at the Grace 
Episcopal Church, 35 Jackson Street and 
at the Lawrence High School; training 
programs at the Greater Lawrence 
Technical School in West Andover, and 
other classes at Central Catholic High 
School. 


NECCILEEP has provided a variety of 
training and pre-training programs which 
directly meet the needs of the employers 
of the area and the abilities of the adults 
accessing training. Training programs are 
held in the evenings so as to accom- 
modate the working schedules of LEEP 
adults. Many of our training programs 
are preceded with Pre-Training com- 
ponents (remedial math, technical ter- 
minology, etc.) which provide adults with 
the necessary educational background for 
training in a specific area. As well, some 
training programs include bilingual sup- 
port in Spanish. 

Training 

Programs conducted to date are: 
welding — (one program); electronics — 
(two programs); machine operators — 
(two programs); mental health/mental 
retardation training program; touch typ- 
ing — (one program); Getting a Job in the 
USA — (one program). 

Adults successfully completing their 
training are assisted with job placement 
in positions within the field of their train- 
ing. Quality placements with the promise 
of upward mobility and employee benefits 
are important considerations of the 
LEEP Business Industrial Liaison when 
securing employment for trainees. 

Support Services 

In addition to the programs identified, 
NECC/LEEP provides a series of support 
services to adults enrolled at LEEP. 

Advising/Counseling — bilingual 
counselors assist incoming students to 
matriculate into programs, complete 
forms and to receive academic and 
employment counseling. 


Academic Support — in the spring of 
1986, the college expanded academic sup- 
port services by placing an extension of 


and Manhattan. 


Soon after, David Rodger accepted the 
directorship of the International In- 
stitute, where he served the community 
over 10 years. The family, which now in- 
cluded two daughters, relocated in 
Massachusetts. She worked for the 
Lawrence public school system for seven 
years, serving in positions such as 
desegregation specialist and bilingual 
connection among teachers, parents and 
students. 

During her husband’s tenth year at the 
institute, he suffered a heart attack. For 
the next eight months, the couple job- 
shared the directorship. 

Rodger describes the institute as a re- 
settlement agency for refugees and im- 
migrants, serving primarily Hispanics 
and Southeast Asians. : 

Katherine was hired as director of the 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
ject (LEEP) in 1985. Her mission was to 
help meet the educational and training 
needs of the adult unemployed population: 
in Lawrence. 

LEEP accomplishes this by offering a 
multitude of training courses. They in- 
clude instruction in GED, adult literacy, 
electronics, machinery, welding, English 
as a Second Language, and touch typing. 
The program is indeed helping Lawrence 
residents leap forward into the job 
market. Many would agree with Rodger’s 
observation,” ‘‘LEEP is for everybody.” 


programs 


the college’s academic support center in 
the Lawrence Public Library. Any stu- 
dent enrolled in a NECC or NECC/LEEP 
program is welcome to request and 
receive tutoring assistance in the area of 
his/her studies. This center is open from 
9 am. until 9 p.m. Monday through 
Thursdays, and from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m., 
Fridays. In the first three months of 
operation, the Lawrence based academic 
support center provided more than 477 
contact hours of each academic support. 


Child Supervision — recognizing that 
the lack of childcare is still one of the 
most serious barriers to education, train- 
ing and employment, NECC/LEEP in- 
itiated this critical service to LEEP 
parents in the summer of 1985. Parents 
studying in the PVBS and/or ESL pro- 
grams during the evenings are able to 
leave their children (ranging from age 3 
to 12 years), with qualified and ap- 
propriate supervision during class hours. 

Located in a classroom at the Lawrence 
High School, the child supervision pro- 
gram serves up to 20 children an evening. 
Adults caring for the children provide 
education and recreational films, play ac- 
tivities and assist older children with 
homework assignments. More than 50 
adults have used this service, and well 
over 75 different children have par- 
ticipated in the program. 

Job Placements/Referrals — two dif- 
ferent types of employment placements 
are available through the NECC/LEEP 
program. Basic employment, which pro- 
vides the adult with the economic means 
to support self and family while studying 
and training; and quality job placements, 
which follow successful participation in 
LEEP training programs. Generally, 
these jobs offer career growth and fringe 
benefits. 


The Lawrence Education Employment 
Project is constantly changing and grow- 
ing to meet the needs of the people it 
serves. Plans for the present year include 
the implementation of an advanced elec- 
tronics training program, a second men- 
tal health/mental retardation training 
program with bilingual support (Spanish); 
expansion of the pre-vocational basic 
skills classes into the daytime; and expan- 
sion of the ESL programs, both daytimes 
and evenings to better accommodate the 
large waiting lists. 
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Who is your favorite teacher at NECC? 


t 
Fa , 


Stacey Symes, word processing, 
Georgetown: 

“Dr. Bill Wright, my Introduction to 
Psychology teacher, is my favorite 
teacher because he is very motivating. He 
encourages you to be the best you can. 

“He has excellent mastery of 
psychology and is very enthusiastic in the 
way he lectures and has us do projects. 

“Tt’s not an easy class but it’s a fun 
course.” 


Liz Busch, liberal arts, Tewksbury: 

“Catherine Sanderson is my favorite 
teacher. She teaches Western Literature 
II. 

“We read things that are interesting. 
She’s chosen the subject material very 
well. 

“Class discussions are always in- 
teresting. She makes us feel comfortable 
in class because we all sit around in a 
circle. 

“She takes time out to read our papers 
individually and helps us if we need it.” 


Suzanne Lewis, business manage- 


ment, Haverhill: 

“Cynthia Crivaro, my sociology 
teacher, is my favorite. She makes her lec- 
tures interesting because she relates fun- 
ny stories to the lecture. She really gets 
involved. 

“She is well-organized and makes us 
feel comfortable. If you have a question, 
she won’t make you feel that it’s a stupid 
one. She won’t put you down. 

“We had a project to do with the whole 
class that was passed throughout the 
school. It was very interesting. 

“She cares about individuals. She gave 
me a good recommendation. 

“She makes the class interesting so you 
would think it was an easy class but it 
really isn’t. It’s not just an easy “A.” 


Demonstrations and 
events for May 2 


9:30 a.m. — 1:30 p.m. 
' Displays and demonstrations 
by academic divisions 


Business Division 
Computerized Accounting, Pam 
Donahue (C-210); Video on Salesmanship, 
Frank Leary, (C-210); Panasonic Demo, 
Jonn Sabbagh, (B-308); Word Processing, 
Angela Figueroa, (A-011). 
Division of Human. Services 
and Health Professions 
Health Education Support Center (Nur- 
sing Skills Lab), (B-104); three stations 
will be set-up, simulating patient situa- 
tions. Video and slide presentations on 
health and human services professions. 
Mammography and breast self-exam 
booth. Nursing AV Lab. 
Division of Social Sciences 
Psychological Testing (outside, weather 
permitting); Western Civilization slide 
presentation (outside, weather permit- 
ting); Paralegal Studies program display 
(outside, weather permitting.) 
Division of Mathematics, 
Science, and Technology 
Computer Aided Design — Dennis 
Kempner; computer controlled physics 
equipment — John Mason; fitness test — 


ak 


PROF. FRANK LEARY. 


Ed DeSchuytner (outside — weather per- _ 


mitting) including blood pressure, heart 
monitor, and body fat calibration. 
Center for Business and Industry 
Video presentations. 
Cooperative Education 
Slide show (outside, weather 
permitting). 


Bill Huggan, electronic technology, 
Groveland: 
“Gerry Morin is my favorite because 


he’s a good teacher. He knows what he’s - 


talking about and covers a good deal of 
material. 

“He’s funny and makes you feel com- 
fortable in class. He helps us out a lot if 
you go to him. 

“His standards are high. The class 
wasn’t really easy.” 


Life-Long Learning 
Display (outside, weather permitting). 
Computer Labs 

Demonstration of use of interactive 
videos in instruction of American Sign 
Language, theater, and sales technique — 
June Fontes (C-208). 

Division of Continuing Education 

Displays by special interest faculty 


Janet Stansfie!d, interpreter training, 
Ipswich: 

“Bill Houston, the head of the inter- 
preter training, does a superb job with us. 

“He cares about us all as individuals 
and really pushes us not to give up--easy 
to do in our program. 

“He’s a good companion, adviser and 
teacher. 

“He’s concerned for us. For example, 
if you've missed classes, he’ll come to you 
to see if something is wrong.” 


Ted Cassin, 
Seabrook, N.H. 

“Francis Cleary is my favorite teacher 
because his teaching method is excellent, 
and he cares about the average student. 

“He teaches accounting and requires 
quite a bit of work from his students, but 
realizes that some students need more 
help than others. 

“Each student is not just a number or 
name to him. He also promotes in- 
dividuals who are shy to talk and interact 
in class activities.” 


business transfer, 


iby Darlene Beal 
_and Shawn Gearin 


(outside, lower level of B Building, 
weather permitting). 

Bentley Library Art Gallery 
Watercolor exhibit by Nordia Kay. 
Health Center 

Health displays (student center, room 
135). 
Division of Humanities 
Communications 
(to be announced) 


and 


May 2 Open House Schedule 


7 a.m. to 7:45 a.m. 
Launch ten hot air balloons. 
7:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Lift-off pancake breakfast. $1.50 for 
children under 12, $2 for adults. 
8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
‘Registration for summer and fall 
classes. 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Flea market. 
9:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Displays and demonstrations by 
academic divisions. 
10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Kite flies and demonstrations by Kites 
Over New England (KONE). 
10 to noon and 2 to 4 p.m. 
Kite making workshop. 
10:30 a.m. ongoing 
Food stands. 
Hispanic Club — traditional foods. 
Alumni Association — baked goods. 
Faculty Association — hamburgers and 
hot dogs. 
International Studies — drinks and 


candy. 

Student Senate — popcorn. 

11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Entertainment series. 

Georgetown Jr. High School Jazz band. 

Amesbury High School Jazz Band. 

Pentucket High School Jazz Band. 

Lawrence High School Band. 

Newburyport High School Jazz Band. 

Still Point Dance. 

The Drama Club. 

New England Conservatory Brass 
Quintet. 

La Gran Familia (12-piece Caribbean 
Band.) 

The Souls (rock band.) 

Karate demonstrations. 

5 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Launch ten hot air balloons. 

If weather conditions prevent the hot 
air balloons from taking off, we will try 
again at the same times Sunday, May 3. 
All other activities, except the kite flying, 
will take place Saturday, May 2 
regardless of weather. we 4 
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Coco advocates hard news 


If nuclear war should break out tomor- 
row and the newspaper should survive, it 
is likely the lead story would not be about 
who won or how many were killed, but it 
would tell readers that ‘‘Mrs. Jones’ cat 
didn’t come home last night.” 


Tim Coco, former NECC student now 
with the Newburyport News, was guest 
speaker at journalism classes April 7. He 
told students the cat story is a joke in the 
newspaper business among those who 
believe soft features should not replace 
hard news. 

Coco is an advocate of hard news. As 
a regional reporter for eight towns, he 
covers beats ranging from bus service to 
AT&T lay-offs to health care to Northern 
Essex. 

When he visited the class, he had just 
written a big story about the flood. The 
morning before, he had a call from his 
editor at dawn — telling him to drive 
along the river from Haverhill to 
Newburyport to check the water pro- 
blems. He stopped to talk with depart- 
ments of public works and took pictures, 
then assembled his raw notes for the 
story before deadline. 


He told the students that much of his 
work involves going to meetings, and 
learning who is who as quickly as possi- 
ble. He has to be familiar with the par- 
ticulars of government of each of the com- 
munities he covers. 

Showing the classes copies of USA To- 
day, he spoke of the influence of the elec- 
tronic media on today’s papers — saying 
the focus on graphics and pictures is an 
outgrowth of preoccupation with the 
visual impact of television. 


DAN LYONS, ALUMNUS. 


Another recent guest speaker was Dan 
Lyons, copy editor for the Boston Herald. 
He advised the classes not to be afraid to 
ask plenty of questions and to expect to 
make mistakes. ‘‘You learn fast and you 
gain from experience,’’ he said. 

He explained as a reporter he has relied 
on his instincts, along with tips from 


sources to chase down stories. 

Lyons, who was editor of the Observer 
1982-1983, has worked as a reporter and 
copy editor for the Lawrence Eagle 
Tribune. He is leaving his job at the 
Herald to join a weekly computer trade 
magazine published at the Prudential 
Center. He is looking forward to the 
change, as he’ll have the chance to return 
to the “flexibility and excitement of 
reporting.” 


Talking of his experience as a rookie, 
Lyons recalled the time he covered a 
stake-out with police at a hostage-murder- 
suicide incident involving drugs. Another 
of his first stories was about a major ac- 
cident on 495 — the time he had to bor- 
row money to buy gas to get to the scene. 


He actually interviewed the driver who 
has caused the accident by stopping (on 
the highway) for a school bus, then forgot 
to get her name. 


Lyons also described how the editors 
and writers stopped the presses to change 
the whole front page the day the 
Challenger exploded. He said good direc- 
tion and team work made the last minute 
coverage a success. 

Talking of salaries, he told the class 
reporters may begin as low as $4 an hour. 
Most start at about $240, and work up 
to $400 a week. The Herald pays about 
$600 a week, and the Globe about 
$800-$900. 

Norma Pike and Joan Kingsbury con- 
tributed to this story. 


Adviser, four students 
attend Model UN April 23 


Attending this year’s session of the Na- 
tional Model United Nations April 14-28 
were contemporary affairs club members 
David O'Keefe, Roger Fisk, Rose 
Longley, Debby Karram and adviser 
James McCosh, history professor. 

The Model UN simulates sessions of 
the United Nations and related interna- 
tional organizations to promote a better 
understanding of these organizations and 
the challenges of multilateral diplomacy. 

Students participating in the NMUN 
must think and act in the context of the 
nation they represent. In this way, they 


learn about countries’ policies from a dif- 
ferent perspective and broaden their 
understanding of international relations. 


Northern Essex students represented 
the South Pacific island of Fiji, joining 
other countries of the South Pacific 
Forum — Australia, New Zealand, Papau 
New Guinea, Samoa, Solomon Islands 
and Vanuatu. 


Debate this year focused on the preven- 
tion of an arms race in outer space, non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
cessation of nuclear weapons testing. 


HELP WANTED 
Retail Sales Help 


Polo Ralph Lauren Factory Store 
will be hiring full time sales help 


Experience preferred in better 
men’s and women’s apparel. 
Excellent benefits offered. 


Interviews to be held at our store: 
15 Union Street, Lawrence, MA 01840 


(617) 683-4204 — (617) 794-0594 
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Golden years 


Coco revives classic © 


days of radio on WJZ 


by Shawn Gearin 
im Coco hopes that someday he 
can bring back the ‘“‘Golden Age”’ 
of radio. With the help of his 
friends, he has started on old time 
radio station (WJZ), which can be heard 
within the walls of the Haverhill Public 
Library. 


The radio station, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, is working towards many goals. 
They want to get an FCC license which 
will permit them to broadcast their shows 
to the entire Merrimack Valley. This 
would, however, take a great deal of 
money. “It would cost an estimated 
$100,000 to barely get on the air for the 
entire Merrimack Valley,” he explained. 


Their goal is to do old time radio. They 
want to get old shows back on the air and 
to produce shows like them. The station 
produces new shows the same way it was 
done in the 30s and 40s. Everything that 
people do for the station is all volunteer 


work. No one is paid. 

If the station is permitted to broadcast 
around the city, it would be a non- 
commercial station. “It would be just like 
Channel 2, an all-educational station paid 
for by grants.” 

Coco says he constantly goes in front 
of various boards and commissions talk- 
ing about what he is trying to do with the 
stations. He asks them to help support 
his idea by the use of grants. 


Coco is trying to bring back that im- 
agination one had to have to listen to the 
radio, especially shows such as “Jack 
Benny” and “‘Amos and Andy.” You 
have to visualize the action. Everyone can 
visualize it differently. 

“Tt takes up quite a bit of my time. It’s 
almost like another full time job,’’ Coco 
says. The station has changed from 108.1 
to 102.1. Shows air Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday from 6 to 9 p.m. and Satur- 
days from 2 to 5 p.m. 

“T think we'll do it, but it’ll be awhile.” 


Simon shines again 


by Julie Spires 

If anyone is interested in a general 
uplifting, thought - provoking experience, 
then Paul Simon’s Graceland is well 
worth the cost of $10. 

Simon’s latest release is the product of 
Warner Brothers Records. Since the 
release in 1986 it has pushed two hits up 
the charts. 

“You can call me Al’ and ‘‘Boy in the 
Bubble.” 

Besides the entertaining aspect of this 
album, Simon provides a rather sly, non- 
descript way of thinking about the issues 
that are today’s greatest concern and 
triumphs. 


“The Boy in the Bubble” is a kind of 
look at the way miracles are being form- 
ed every day — an innocent baby can live 
with the heart of a baboon in its chest or 
Tina Turner can make a comeback. 

Simon’s ties with South Africa are on- 
ly one way of dealing with music. By col- 
laborating with Joseph Skabalala, Simon 
creates an interesting approach to pover- 
ty via “Diamonds on the Soles of Her 
Shoes.”’ 


‘All in all, Graceland, is a beautifully blend- 
ed album — easy listening, but with a 


message to convey. 


At the movies 


What’s hot and what’s not 


Dizzy cops back in action 
in madcapped ‘Academy 4’ 


by Al Halucha 

The whole gang of regulars is back for 
the somewhat new comedy, ‘‘Police 
Academy 4.” 

In the film, the C.O.P. or Citizens on 
Patrol program will be the crowning glory 
for Lassard (George Gaines), who is soon 
to retire. Lassard’s idea is that the only 
way to stop street crime is to get 
neighborhood watch groups involved. 

He has decided to bring selected 
volunteers from the community to the 
academy, where they will be trained by 
the crew in blue. 

Training this eclectic group (consisting 
of old people, young people, ethnic groups 
and borderline criminals) as an adjunct to 
the police to control community crime is 
a difficult assignment. 

Against Lassard and his academy-ites 
there is the uptight Lt. Harris (G.W. 
Bailey), back from the first ‘‘Police 
Academy” with his Stan Laurel-like-back- 
licking assistant, Proctor (Lance Kinsey) 
who surfaced in “‘Police Academy 2: Their 
First Assignment.” 

While Lassard is off attending the An- 
nual International Police Chiefs’ conven- 
tion, Harris takes over as commander of 
the academy. 

A strong law enforcer and tradi- 
tionalist, Harris believes that civilians 
will get in the way of police work and he 
does everything underhanded to prove his 
point. 

With “help and instructions,” the 
civilians are trained to disastrous results, 
and Lassard’s high hopes and the pro- 
gram end in defeat. 

Yet at the opportune moment, the cops 
and their civilian trainees rise from the 


‘Police Academy 4.’ 


ashes of ruin and are given the opportunt- 
ty to show their newly acquired skills and 
become heroes. 

“Police Academy 4”’ has basically the 
same ending as its predecessors; the dif- 
ference in the four films is the character 
development and new jokes. If you’re not 
in the “Police Academy” cult then this 
film should not be on the top of your 
movie list for the summer. 


‘War Games’ is unusual fun 


by Al Halucha 

“War Games’’ have become 
increasingly popular in many areas of the 
country. Thousands of adults in 
camouflage take to the woods each 
weekend to play a game which is a cross 
between a ‘“‘Commando Raid’’ and 
“Capture the Flag.” 

Before the game begins, “combatants” 
are divided up into two opposing teams. 
Armed with paint-ball guns, 
indentification bands, safety goggles, and 
their native wit, these modern-day war- 
riors then take to the playing field in an 
attempt to capture the opponent’s flag in 
search for glory. 

Once a team has captured the 
opponent’s flag, it must make it back to 
its flag without being ‘‘shot.”’ 

Three to four judges roam the battle 
field, making sure that no unsafe acts are 
taking place and making decisions on any 
questionable hits. The pistols shoot large- 
caliber balls of water soluble paint and are 


especially designed for the game (the 
original cattle-marking pistols proved to 
be too heavy). They possess sufficent 
accuracy out to about 25 yards. 

Ouch! I can personally vouch that 
getting hit with a paint ball gun really 
hurts. In fact, the impact points were still 
visible on my tender body for a couple of 
weeks after being hit. 


Point pellets can be dangerous if fired 
point blank at the face. However, players 
usually never get close enough to their 
opponents to shoot them in the face. 
Goggles are mandatory in all organized 
games. Face shields and neck protectors 
are also worn by some players. 

Four to six games are played during the 
day. Your adrenalin flows so much, you 
don’t think about how tired you are until 
the end of the day. 

If you are looking for some unusual fun 
and exercise this summer, then this is the 
game for you. 


‘Blind Date’ predictable fun 


by Al Halucha 

When most people go on a blind date 
they expect things to go bad. 

Blake Edwards’ new comedy ‘‘Blind 
Date” shows just how bad things can get. 

Bruce Willis plays Walter Davis, an 
ambitious executive who has an impor- 
tant dinner with a client coming up. After 
failing to find a date, he is set up with 
Nadia Gates (Kim Basinger). Walter is 
given just one warning — ‘‘whatever you 
do, don’t let her drink.” 

As expected, Walter ignores the warn- 
ing, Nadia drinks and all hell breaks loose. 
Not only does Nadia ruin the dinner with 


the client, she manages to ruin Walter’s 
life. Things get worse when Nadia’s 
psychotic ex-boyfriend (played by John 
Larroquette of NBC’s Night Court) 
haunts the duo. 


Although predictable at times, the film 
is funny and the action is non-stop. Bruce 
Willis’ character is not as wittingly ob- 
noxious as David Addison, but just as 
funny. Basinger is somewhat stale as 
Nadia. John Larroquette is great as 
Nadia’s jealous ex who eventually helps 
save Walter’s life from going into com- 
plete ruin. 
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Talking appeasment 


by Kristen King 
or two semesters, the opinions 
expressed in this space have 
tended to offend the 
sensibilities of some readers. 

| fear that this farewell editorial, true 
to form, will disquiet many of the same 
people, as well as others, possibly 
heretofore content, who subscribe to the 
dogma of disarmament. 

It is worth the risk, however, as 
comment is needed on the apparently 
inevitable United States-Soviet arms 
agreement expected within a year. 

The cold war ice started to melt when 
Secretary of State George Schultz met 
with Soviet foreign ministry spokesman 
Gennadi Gerasimov earlier this month, 
and began making concessions. (The 
meeting took place, insanely enough, in 
Moscow despite the prior discovery of 
Soviet bugging devices in the newly-built 
U.S. embassy.) 

Schultz proclaimed that we are on the 
verge of making a commitment to 
eliminate medium-range missiles from 
Europe. General Secretary Mikail 
Gorbachev is also proposing the removal 
of short-range missiles from the 
continent. 

When the treaty is signed, Reagan will 
have “redeemed”’ himself after the Iran 
deal; peaceniks in Europe and the United 
States will claim victory; the Soviets will 
(once again) have been appeased and 


Western Europe will be vulnerable to 
Soviet attack, minus their deterrent. 
The path will have been cleared for a 
tactical replay of World War II, unless 
provision is made to avoid it. 
President Reagan must insist on the 
stipulation that Warsaw Pact 
conventional forces be drastically 
reduced, before making the agreement. 


The Wall Street Journal reports that 
for the past decade, the Soviets have been 
preparing for a non-nuclear defeat of 
NATO forces. NATO leaders concede 
that a conventional confrontation with 
Warsaw Pact forces would-last only hours 
before NATO resorted to nuclear 
weapons. 

The Wall Street Journal also reports 
that the U.S. likely will not supply 
Western Europe with sea-launched cruise 
missiles as a substitute for medium-range 
missiles. The reason is that there is a 
limited number of them, and handing 
them over to NATO would mean that we 
would not have them to use if needed in 
another part of the world. 


It is within the power of British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher and German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl to stop the im- 
pending madness and denounce the 
treaty for what it is: a step toward Soviet 
annexation of Western Europe. In this 
era of appeasment, however, it is doubtful 
they will. 


Drinking and driving do not mix 


by Chris Marsh 

_ During a debate in 1971, an Illinois 
legislator said that beer drinking “‘offers 
an alternative to pot smoking.’’ The 
discussion was about whether the state’s 
minimum legal drinking age should be 
lowered. 

It doesn’t really matter, kids will drink 
either legally or illegally. However, like 
too many adults, they are mixing drink- 
ing with driving. Too often the end result 
is a tragedy. 

The movement to lower the drinking 
age from 21 to 18 or 19 either grew out 
of or gained momentum from a 1971 con- 
stitutional amendment giving all 18 to 
20-year-olds in the United States the 
right to vote. Within five years, 27 states 
had lowered the drinking age. 

Soon it was charged that the lower 
drinking age was leading to more motor 
vehicle accidents involving 18 to 20-year- 
olds (and sometimes younger teen-agers) 
who had been drinking. 


In several states, there were large 
percentage increases in teenage highway 
fatalities after the drinking age was 
lowered. Critics also said it was easier for 
youths under 18 to obtain alcohol. 


In 1982 a Presidential Commission on 
drunk driving recommended that Con- 
gress set a minimum national drinking 
age of 21. Public support of such action 


seemed to be solid. 

Surprisingly, in a Gallup Poll survey 
among 18 to 20-year-olds, 58 percent 
favored 21 as the drinking age. 

In the summer of 1984, Congress pass- 
ed and Reagan signed into law just such 
a bill. It provided that states failing to 
ban all types of under 21 drinking by 
Sept. 30, 1986 would lose five percent of 
their federal highway funds for a year. 
Those still not in compliance by Sept 30, 
1987, will lose 10 percent of their highway 
funding for a year. 

One argument for the lowering of the 
drinking age is that alcohol is a part of 
our society and 18 to 20-year-olds need to 
learn how to handle it. They can’t learn 
how to handle it responsibly if they are 
forced to get it illegally. 

Those against lowering the drinking 
age charge that allowing 18-year-olds to 
drink legally makes alcoholic beverages 
more available illegally to a younger 
group (15 to 17-year-olds) than before. 
Many 18 year-olds are willing to buy 
alcohol for their younger friends. 

Some studies show that a lower drink- 
ing age causes more motor vehicle ac- 
cidents, yet others show it doesn’t. 
Whether or not there is a correlation bet- 
ween these events, it is proven that drink- 
ing impairs the ability to drive. Thus, 
something needs to be done to limit the 
number of drunk driving fatalities. 


It’s Spring 


Saving the children 


by Kalley Cutler 

I am a 20 year old college student with 
a 9 year old daughter. How can this be? 
I adopted her through the Save the 
Children sponsorship program. 

Amal EI-Afify is a 9 year old girl who 
was pretty much alone in this world un- 
til six months ago when I became her 
sponsor. She lives in Ralah, an Arba hous- 
ing development in the Gaza Strip. It is 
an area of massive poverty where most 
of the children live in a commune type 
development. 


She has no parents, but she does have 
three brothers and two sisters who also 
live with her and hundreds of other 
parentless children. 

Through Save the Children, Amal now 
has someone she can count on. The money 
($50) sent every three months goes direct- 
ly to programs and supplies for Amal. 
With this money she gets medical atten- 
tion, clothing, and food, always 
desperately needed by children in that 
area. 

Anyone can become a sponsor to a child 
in anumber of poorly developed areas of 
the world. The first step is to make the 
commitment. Be willing to donate time 
and money on a regular basis. 


Once you are ready, the Save the 
Children program will find a child for you 
and set up a way for you to communicate 
with each other. 


Amal sends pictures and drawings on. 
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a regular basis. We correspond regular- 
ly. On holidays and special occasions I am 
allowed to send gifts to my sponsored 
child. Although I can still send presents 
at any time, doing so is somewhat 
discouraged because there are always 
other children there without sponsors 
who are hurt by the attention paid to 
others and the lack of attention paid to 
them. 

Sponsorship of a needy child is a highly 
rewarding experience that enables you to 
derive satisfaction from the knowledge 
that the life of your sponsored child and 
their community will benefit from the in- 
terest and concern you show. 


You can develop a wonderful relation- 
ship with your sponsored child. Amal has 
written to me, telling of her love of draw- 
ing and sports and has even sent a few 
samples of her artistic ability. She has 
also started to have hope that someday 
she will go to college and she now has a 
dream of becoming a nurse and helping 
others in her community. 

Knowing that sending money and keep- 
ing up with the correspondence with 
Amal has given her hope and dreams for 
the future has been one of the most satis- 
fying things in my life. Save the Children 
is the perfect opportunity to show a child 
just how much you care. 

For more information write: Save the 
Children, 54. Wilton Road, Westport, 
Conn., 06880. 
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Briefs 


OSD seminars 
are sucessful 


Throughout the year the office of staff 
development offers seminars to classified 
staff. Two recent seminars that were par- 
ticularly well attended and exciting were 
“Working With People Who Are Deaf or 
Hard-of-Hearing”’ and ‘‘Dealing with Dif- 
ficult People.” 

“Working with People Who are Deaf or 
Hard of Hearing” was an idea brought to 
Judith Kamber, director of staff develop- 
ment, by Priscilla Pope of financial aid. 

Pope, a member of the classified staff 
resource group, brought to Kamber’s at- 
tention some of the concerns she and her 
colleagues share in working with deaf 
students. 

Kamber met with Rubin Russell, direc- 
tor of the office for students with 
disabilities, who organized a seminar to 
provide a better understanding of the uni- 
que experiences of these students of 
NECC. 

The seminar, facilitated by Russell, the 
OSD staff, heaing impaired students, and 
the North East Independent Living Pro- 
gram, included three videos, discus- 
sion, and participant sharing. Two 
workshops were offered at NECC Friday, 
March 20. 

Another seminar offered twice on April 
13 was ‘‘Dealing With Difficult People.” 
These workshops were presented by Jean 
Servello, personal counselor of NECC. 

These workshops were designed to help 
participants understand how people use 
difficult behavior tactics to control 
others, and how we condition ourselves 
to be manipulated by these tactics. 

The focus of the workshop was on 
recognizing the behaviors, and develop- 
ing skills that will enable participants to 


overcome the problems that arise when - 


they encounter difficult people. 


Exams dates set 


Entrance examinations for Northern 
Essex Community College’s practical 
nursing program will be offered Thurs- 
day, April 30 at 8:45 a.m. on campus. 

Applications are currently being ac- 
cepted for the 10-month program which 
requires 41 credits of nursing, science, 
and psychology courses. 


According to Diann Osgood, coor- 
dinator of the program, ‘‘Job oppor- 
tunities for graduates of the program are 
many and varied due to the current shor- 
tage of nurses.”’ 

Anyone interested in reserving a seat 
for the exams should call Corinne 
Bellavance in the college’s admissions of- 
fice at 374-3601. The exam fee is $15. 

In addition to the 10-month practical 
nursing program, Northern Essex Com- 
munity College offers a two-year 
registered nursing day program, a two 
and a half year registered nursing even- 
ing program, and a 12 month option 


registered nursing program for licensed | 


practical nurses. For more information on 
any of these programs, call the admis- 
sions office at 374-3600. 


Conference planned 


Teaching strategies in the multicultural 
classroom will be the subject of a con- 
ference at the Bentley Library May 14, 
9:30 — 4. Sponsors are the Departments 
of Nursing at Northern Essex and Salem 

State College in cooperation with 
NECCUM. 

The keynote speaker will be K. Patricia 
Cross, internationally known author and 
speaker in teacher education and adult 
education. Workshops will be offered. 

For reservations, send information and 
$15 to NECCUM, 51 Lawrence Street, 
Lawrence, MA 01841 by May 1. The fee 
covers lunch. 


Flying sky high 


May 2 open house will feature unusual kite demonstration 


A three-masted square rigger clipper 
ship, a train of 24 rainbows, and a Chinese 
paper-and-bamboo centipede are just 
three of the unusual kites spectators can 
look forward to seeing at Northern Essex 
Community College, Saturday, May 2. 

The kite events, which will take place 
between a morning and late afternoon 
launch of ten hot air balloons, are part of 
a festive daylong Open House at the 
college. 


Some of the kite events planned for 
the day include: exhibition flying of 
unusual kites, kite student demonstra- 
tions, a kite-making workshop, kite fly- 
ing instruction and tips from experts, and 
a public kite-flying invitational. 

The exhibition kites will be flown by 
members of the group Kites Over New 
England (KONE), an organization which 
promotes the sport of kite-flying. KONE 
president Hank Manseau is the owner of 
the “Ghost Clipper,” a kite he built from 
a kit, requiring over 120 hours to 
assemble. 


The three-dimensional clipper ship is 
four-feet high, five-feet long, and has 
three masts with 15 sails. Made of flexi- 
ble spruce rods and fabric, the kite is very 
fragile, hence Manseau only “puts it on 
the line’’ when weather conditions are 
ideal. 

Learning to fly an aerodynamically 
complex kite like the clipper took practice 
and experimentation, he says, but even 
flying a simple diamond isn’t as easy as 
it looks. 

“Tf you’ve always wanted to learn how 
to fly a kite, May 2 is the day. Bring the 
kite you can’t fly. We’ll show you how to 
get it off the ground and keep it in the 
air,” Manseau says. 

He also advises people to bring more 
than one type of kite to take advantage 
of varying wind speeds. A light wind of 
5-12 mph is best for the popular diamond 
and the less well known but easier-to-fly 
delta design, he claims. Box kites or stunt 
kites fly best if winds are above 12-15 
mph. 


Kite making workshops will also be 
available to the public May 2, taught by 
members of KONE and the newly-formed 
Northern Essex Kite Club. 

Workshop participants will have an op- 
portunity to make two models: a “Trash 
Bag Delta’’ made of ordinary plastic 
trash bags, or a “‘Scott’s Sled”’ made of 
a paper grocery bag which is then painted 
or decorated. A nominal fee will be charg- 
ed to cover cost of materials. 


Tea taster tips hand, 


v.14. pnoto 
WILLIAM CONGALTON, professional 
tea tester. 
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ED WEBB, member of NECC’s Kite Club, holds one of many kites to be flown at 


the open house. 


The kites, which take from 30 to 45 
minutes to make can be made either in a 
morning session running from 10 a.m. to 
noon or an afternoon session from 2 p.m. 
to 4 p.m. 


Supervising the  kite-making 
workshops will be NECC student and 
KONE member Ed Webb, a self-taught 
kite-flyer who learned after a conversa- 
tion with a friend ended in his being told 
“to go fly a kite.” 

Since then, Webb has flown such 
challenging kites as a 160 pound 
Japanese model requiring a 10 man team 
to hold it down. 

Webb’s tips for would-be kite-flying in- 
cluded: Keep your back to the wind. If 
you're facing the right direction there’s 
no need to run, Stay away from trees, or 
these kite-eating monsters can spoil your 
fun. Never use a fly line that is a conduc- 
tive material, i.e. wire or magnetic tape. 
And remember, as Ben Franklin 
discovered, even string can become con- 
ductive when it’s wet. 


Details of a little-known occupation 
which shows no sign of yielding to 
automation will be outlined to members 
of the Plants and Civilization class April 
28, when they hear guest speaker William 
Congalton, tea taster from the Tea Coun- 
cil of the U.S.A., Inc. 


Tea tasting is a highly specialized job. 
In fact, there are probably no more than 
60 qualified tea tasters in the United 
States, tasting teas that come into this 
country and blending, from over 2,000 
varieties, those that produce the special 
flavor the public prefers. 

Recently retired after more than 40 
years in the tea business, Congalton will 
talk about historic and legendary data on 
tea and stress the importance that tea has 
had in the economic structure of the 
world. 

In his demonstration, the tea taster 
will show the difference between black, 
green and oolong teas and trace the pro- 
gress of tea from the seed stage through 
the cultivation and processing of the 
leaves. A question and answer period will 
follow the presentation. 

Congalton started his career in the tea 


Webb, whose first kite was a $1.79 im- 
pulse purchase, will be demonstrating 
May 2, his newest kite — a train of twelve 
multi-colored rainbows. The kite, which 
is 35-feet long, cost over $200. 


Webb and Manseau also plan to 
demonstrate stunt kites, sometimes 
known as “Indian Fighter Kites.” The 
name refers to an ancient kite-flying con- 
test originating in Asia. Requiring ex- 
treme precision, two flyers would coat 
their kite string with ground glass and 
then compete to cut their opponent’s kite 
out of the air. . 

While the small one-foot square fighters 
which fly on lightweight button string do 
best in light breezes, gustier winds offer 
other opportunities. Manseau likes to fly 
his 40-segment Chinese centipede, mak- 
ing it seem to come alive. 


Webb concludes, “No matter how 
young or old you are, if you want to learn 
to make a kite, fly one or just watch, 
Northern Essex is the place to be May 2. 


tells all 


There are probably no more 
than 60 qualified tea tasters in 
the United States. 


business with Fisher Brothers Company, 


a grocery chain in Ohio. During World 
War II he served 46 months in the U.S. 
Navy Supply Corps, as food specialist 
mainly concerned with tea and coffee. 
Discharged in 1946 with the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander, he joined Stan- 
dard Brands Inc. as Tea Buyer for 
Tenderleaf Tea. 


During the course of kis career, he 
served as a member of the U.S. Board of 
Tea Experts for six years, was chairman 
of the board of directors of the Associate 
Board of the Tea Association for three 
terms, and a member of the Board for 14 
years. At the time of his retirement in 
1976, he was a member of the board of 
directors of the Tea Association of the 
U.S.A. 
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Figueroa is co-op coordinator 


by Bernadette Yasso 
hat Angela Figueroa likes is 
the wonderful balance the 
positions provide her. As 
assistant professor in the of- 
fice and business education department 
and faculty co-op coordinator, she teaches 
three days and sees the world outside the 
classroom the rest of the week. 
Teaching word processing and informa- 
tion processing concepts since 1981, 
Figueroa has been dealing with com- 
panies and students involved in the co- 
op program for two years. She approves 
the job offers according to how much they 
are related to the student’s field of 
studies. 


She also supervises the training 
agreement, which specifies the objectives 
to be reached by both students and 
employers. Learning computer systems, 
improving such skills as typing and 
answering phones are common goals 
among students, she says. 

On Thursday and Friday, Figueroa 
goes on the field and visits companies 
spread between Seabrook, N.H. and Burl- 
ington. Serving as a link between the col- 
lege and the private sector, she assists 
students needed and makes sure they’re 
meeting job requirements as described by 
the employer. 

Her evaluation of the semester is bas- 
ed upon the student’s evaluation of 
him/her self, the employer’s and her own 
observation. 

“Ninety-nine percent of the employers 
are very happy with our students, 
because they show good aptitudes. I rare- 
ly run into a problem. In fact, companies 
are ready to enroll more students in co- 
op. My goal is to have between 15 to 20 
students every semester. Co-op is the 
future, and every student should be aware 
of this national trend,” she says. 

After getting an associate’s degree in 
secretarial science from North Shore 
Community College, Figueroa earned a 
bachelor’s in business education from 
Salem State College in 1977, and a 
master’s in administration of higher 
education at Suffolk University in 1981. 
She is presently pursuing a doctorate 
degree in vocational education. Her 
dissertation will be in the field of co-op 
education. 


“There’s a commercial on television 
that is very significant. You see a succes- 
sion of young people during a job inter- 
view explaining why the employers 
should hire them. ‘I’m a people person, 
I like people, I’m people oriented,” is in- 


variably what they say. 

“Students can point out their supervis- 
ed work experience along with their 
academics. Co-op definitely helps 
students get a better job. Isn’t this the 
prime goal of students who enroll in col- 
lege?’’ she says. 

Feedback from students in co-op is ex- 
tremely positive, she says. ‘They feel it 
is a wonderful experience. Besides, they 
are able to use equipment that is not 
available at NECC. They get more ex- 
posure on one hand, and more satisfaction 
on the other, because they add their ex- 
perience to their resume,” Figueroa says. 


Seeing her students outside the 
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DIANE SWEENEY and BERNADINE FESTO climb into limousine to head for lunch 
at Backstreet Restaurant in Andover during National Secretaries Week. They are 
being treated by their divisions 


ANGELA FIGUEROA, teacher and co-op coordinator. 


SFE 


red Samia 
classroom is also thrilling for her. “It’s 


more exciting,” she says. She also can 
keep up with the environment bound to 


Co-op definitely helps 
students get a better job. Isn’t 
this the prime goal of 
students who enroll in 
college? 


so many rapid changes. 

“T believe in co-op. Colleges, employers 
and students all benefit from it. Teachers 
are also included in this list. I have thus 
noticed that students absorb their studies 
more quickly after a semester in co-op. 
They participate more in class and make 
it interesting for the teacher to lead a 
discussion,”’ she says. 

Asked whether she would drop 
teaching to work exclusively for the co- 
op program, she answers, ‘‘I will never do 
that because teaching is my first love. I 
don’t think I can get as much self- 
satisfaction and reward in another profes- 
sion. To be able to feel you can influence 
people’s lives, careers and personalities is 
sensational. 

“T do enjoy the type of students who 
come to NECC — having been a student 
of a community college. I know by ex- 
perience the special attention they get 
from the faculty. The college gives them 
opportunities that aren't offered 
elsewhere,’’ she says. 

Her goals are, for the moment, to finish 
her doctorate. Later on, she would like to 
become more involved in business 
educators associations. 


Margaret Raney announces 
launching of travel courses 


Margaret Raney, chairperson of the 
department of office and business educa- 
tion, has indicated that a new certificate 
program in travel and tourism will be of- 
fered at Northern Essex in September. 
She reports the college curriculum com- 
mittee has approved the ‘maiden 
voyage” to launch in September. 

The curriculum will provide students 
with the knowledge and practical skills re- 
quired to gain employment in the travel 
industry. Twenty-eight credit hours will 
be required for graduation. 

Fall semester courses will include In- 
troduction to Travel and Tourism In- 
dustry, Introduction to Geography, 
Elements of Accounting, Managerial 
Communications, and Keyboarding I or 
II (according to placement tests). 

Spring semester courses will include 
three-credit courses in Reservations and 
Ticketing, Travel and Tourism Marketing 
Techniques, Legal Aspects of Travel 
Agency Operations, Cooperative Educa- 
tion Internship and an elective. 

The internship will give students an op- 
portunity for hands-on application by 
placing them in actual employment 
situations. 

Possible electives will include Small 
Business Management, Introduction to 
Personal Computers, Advertising, 
Salesmanship, Foreign Language and 
Cultural Anthropology. 


Raney says entry-level positions in the 
travel industry are now available in the 
field of airlines, travel agencies, and 
cruise lines. Careers in the field also pro- 
vide opportunities to visit faraway coun- 


MARGARET RANEY, chairperson of the 
department of office and business 
education. 


tries and cities. 

American and Eastern Airlines, as well 
as Uniglobe in Methuen, have assisted in 
planning the program, including such 
hands-on training as computer accessing. 

Raney anticipates Travel and Tourism 
will expand to a full-degree program, 
which will appeal to liberal arts as well 
as business students. 

Currently the only community college 
offering travel courses is Massachusetts 
Bay, which does not provide hands-on 
experience. 
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At the moment of his arrival in Italy, 
Iacobucci knew that this was going to be 
a new and unique experience, unlike 
anything he had encountered in travels 
within the United States. Tom recalls, 
“As soon as I saw soldiers with machine 
guns at the airport, I knew it wasn’t 
Logan.’’ With regard to the threat of 
terrorism and violence towards 
Americans, the Iacobuccis experienced no 
threatening or dangerous situations. 

The only inconveniences which they 
actually felt during their stay were the 
result of the fluctuation of the U.S. dollar 
and the after effects of a seven month 
drought which forced them to shower at 
3 a.m. 

Their courses, for the most part, were 
instructed in English, with the exception 
of the Italian language course. Says Tom, 
“Since I have never studied Italian 
before, for the first two weeks, I had a 
teacher who spoke perfect English. Then 
I was transferred to a class with a teacher 
who spoke only Italian, forcing me to 
speak Italian.” 

Tom’s history and art courses were 
more than just words read from a book 
or lectured in a class. ‘‘It was not merely 
having a teacher convey experiences to 
us. We were experiencing the life and 
culture ourselves. 

“In our Italian Renaissance class, we 
weren’t just looking at pictures in a book 
- we went to the actual place and saw it. 
We visited the Uffizzi Gallery and viewed 
the original works of Giotto, Donatello, 
Botticelli, and da Vinci.” 

As a requirement for the course, 
Iacobucci had to compose a thesis on the 
architecture of Filipo Brunelleschi. His 
research sources were derived not only 
from books but also from visits to the 
existing structures. Tom. remembers, 
“When I wrote this paper, I sat in the 
garden of the Church of San Lorenzo -- 
one of Brunelleschi’s designs.” 

To sum up his feelings about this 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity, Iacobucci 
says, ‘I would love to have the chance to 
go back. I think everyone should make an 


effort to study abroad, because it 


Shawn Gearin photo 
TOM IACOBUCCI, president of the stu- 
dent senate. 

enlightens one to other cultures and 
customs in a way one would not 
experience from reading about it. Our 
semester in Italy took my brother and me 
back to our own ethnic roots, to the 


_ country of our ancestors. 


“But study abroad takes us all back to 
the’ roots of civilization. That is an 
important and vital awakening for all 
Americans. After a semester abroad, you 
have a keen understanding and an ability 
to connect, to link modern society with 
ancient history and western civilization.” 

Tom speaks now about the internal 
benefits for a student’s personal as well 
as academic growth. ‘“‘When I went to 
Italy, I was on my own. I knew no Italian, 
I had lived in Amesbury all my life. I 
learned a language, I lived outside my 
country. Most importantly, I had to 
become totally responsible and _ self- 
sufficient. 

Thad to concentrate on developing my 
self without the support systems of 
family, friends and NECC. I feel I really 
grew that semester. I learned how. In 
fact, when I returned, I decided to run for 
student senate and to become really 
active at NECC. Without that trip, I may 
not have done that.” 


Ch oe ee ee 


Tom lacobucci photo 
CATHEDRAL AT ORVIETO. The interior chapel houses paintings of the Second 
Coming. 
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GREEK TEMPLE at Paestum in Southern Italy. The temple was built 3,000 B.C. 


(above). 


INTERIOR OF CHUR ~* 
Bruelleschi for the Meaicis, (left). 
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at San Lorenzo in Florence, designed by Architect 


Annual festival on the lake offers pleasant mix 


by Darlene Beal 
The popcorn is popping and the 
balloons are beginning to fly as 
Merrimack Montessori School parents 
start gearing up for the annual ‘Festival 
on the Lake IV” scheduled for May 2 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. on the school’s 
grounds, overlooking Lake Saltonstall in 

_ Haverhill. . 

__ The event will be a mixture of arts and 
__ erafts, fun and food, and activities for 


Eee Se ey wee 


adults and children. “The school has one 
fundraiser each year to aid the general 
budget and continue the excellent 
education program presently provided,”’ 


Maureen Eckel, chairperson of the 


communications committee, said. 
Included among the children’s 
activities are face painting, pony rides, 
cookie decorating, and button making 
along with various games. ‘‘We are also 


_ offering a free child indentification finger 


, printing service and free blood pressure 
checks for all,’’ Eckel said. 

“Cafe' Montessori’ will be in operation, 
serving piping hot pizza, sizzling 
hamburgers and hot dogs, and icy cold 
drinks. 

Adult raffles will be held during the 
day. Prizes include a Marriott weekend 
for two with limousine service and $100 
cash, a diamond and sapphire ring, four 
tickets to the Boston Red Sox with 


‘tickets to the Boston Red Sox with 
limousine service, and a premium basket 
of cheer. Other raffles include, for the 
children, two beautiful Schwinn bicycles. 

Tickets for the raffles are available at 
the schools’ main building during school 
hours 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. or on the day 
of the fair. 

The school is at 55 Saltonstall Road, 
one-half mile south on Route 110 from 
NECC, left onto Saltonstall Road. 

Rain date will be May 3. 


= 
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Making teachers crazy — 


Here are eight simple ways to drive your college professor up the wall 


or 
“| really need this course 
to graduate” 


by Anne Laszlo 

Sit in the back of the room with your 
best friend and discuss how your dating 
life is going. Sit next to a cute person and 
ask to borrow his or her notes. Ask him 
or her a question every time you don’t 
understand something. Use the class time 
to get acquainted. 

When the teacher asks why the class is 
so quiet say, it’s Monday, it’s Tuesday, 
it’s Thursday, it’s Friday, it’s too early 
in the morning, it’s just before lunch, it’s 
just after lunch, it’s too late in the day, 
it’s raining out, it’s too nice out, it’s 
November, it’s December, it’s February, 
it’s March, it’s before spring vacation, it’s 
after spring vacation. 

When the teacher is looking around the 
class to call on someone, start shuffling 
through your notes, as if you were sear- 
ching for something very important and 
should not, under any circumstances, be 
disturbed. Or write in your notebook very 
intently. Or squint your eyes and look 
very serious, as if the answer were right 
on the tip of your tongue; but you 
shouldn’t be called on, yet. Or if she calls 
on you, say, “I don’t know,” before she 
finishes the question as if the material 
were so beyond you it would be hopeless 
to pursue it any longer. Or don’t say 
anything and just stare waiting for her 
to move on to someone else. 

Read your biology book in class, but 
look up from time to time, knowingly, as 
if the book you are using is really related 
to history. 
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End of class 


Look at the clock frequently. If you 
can’t see the clock from where you are sit- 
ting, stretch out as far as you can. Ask 
someone what time it is. Ask again a few 
minutes later to see if your guess on how 
much time has elapsed is accurate. When 
you see that there are only five minutes 
left, get ready to leave. Pick up all your 
books from the floor. Close your 
notebook. Ease into your coat. Wait for 
the teacher to finish up with a patient, 
but vacant, look on your face. Arrange 
yourself in your seat so that you are half 
in and half out. Grip the front edge of the 
desk so you can make a speedy exit. Try 
to be the first person out of the classroom. 
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Papers 


Topic for the paper: 

Pretend you don’t know that a U.S. 
History paper ought to be about some 
topic in U.S. History. Think how nice it 
would be if you could write a paper on the 
rise and fall of the Third Reich. Consider 
seriously about doing a three to five 
typed page paper on Thomas Jefferson’s 
entire life. Try to do what no other 
historian in the past has been able to do: 
cover the complete Civil War in four 
typed pages. Remember the good grade 
you got in high school on a paper you 
wrote for your science class: “Sleeping 
Sickness and. the African Cattle 
Economy.” Decide to carry out an experi- 
ment. Retype the paper and hand it in. 
See if your U.S. History teacher likes it 
as much as Mr. Beaudelaire did. Act 
shocked when you get it back with an F. 
Say you spent HOURS on the research. 
Ask if you can have an extension to do 
it over. Ask if you can write three more 
papers for extra credit. Say you'll do 
anything to keep your grades up. When 
she says that this F will be dropped as 
your lowest grade, say you didn’t want 
to use that option so soon. 
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Sources 

Doze off in class when the teacher 
starts to describe primary and secondary 
sources. Look out the window and think 
of your weekend date when she says that 
survey texts and encyclopedias are not 
acceptable. Cough or sniffle when she 
repeats the requirements that a minimum 
of three primary and/or secondary 
sources are essential. When you hand in 
the paper, don’t bother to cite your 
sources or use only encyclopedias and 
survey texts or slip in an encyclopedia or 
survey text among the other two sources 
to see if she notices. 

When you see that she has taken off 
points, look stunned. Tell her that all the 
right books were taken out of your town 
library when you tried to do your 
research. Add that you were having car 
trouble. Pretend that your grandmother 
who really lives in Florida and wrestles 
alligators is near death. Hope that your 
teacher has not kept track of how many 


times your grandmother has been near 
death this semester. If she seems unmov- 
ed, say you really need this grade. Ask 
her to make a special exception. Say 
please. 


THEY WERE suPPoseD 


Typing 

Pretend you don’t know that one of the 
requirements is to have the paper typed. 
Handwrite the paper instead. Act 
bewildered when you see that the teacher 
has taken off 10 points for not following 
directions. Start to argue. Say you don’t 
own a typewriter. Say the typewriter you 
borrowed broke down. Look shocked 
when she suggests a typing service. Walk 
away shaking your head. 

Tests 

Review period before the tests: During 
the review period, start all your questions 
with: “Do we have to know?” or “‘Is this 
really important?” or ‘‘Are you going to 
make us know dates?” or ‘‘Will this be on 
the test?”’. Try to get her to tell you the 
very minimum that you will have to know 
and still get a good grade. 

The test day 

On the day of the test, come to her of- 
fice and say that you are just not 
prepared. Purse your lips and roll your 
eyes and look really serious. Imply that 
life and its responsibilities are simply 
enormous, that you are really committed 
to the course and if only you could be 
given a little more time, you could do a 
wonderful job. When she says that you 
can take the test with another section on 
Thursday, say you don’t come to school 
on Thursdays, or thank her and not show 
up, or on Thursday morning, ask if you 
can take the test at noon instead of the 
scheduled class. When she says no, act 
surprised and say ‘“‘really?’’ as if she must 
be kidding. 


Taking the test 


Forget your pen and try to borrow one 
just after the test has begun. Write down 
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your answers to the objective part on a 
separate page. Act surprised when the 
teacher points vut that the directions call 
for the answers to be written on the test 
sheet. Say that your soc and math 
teachers make you write their answers on 
separate paper. Don’t write you name on 
the test pages. See if she can match up 
the handwriting. 
Test results 

As she is handing back the tests, try 
to find out what everyone else got. When 
she hands you yours, look at the grade 
and quickly put the test in your history 
book. Doodle on the desk. Look bored 
while she is going over the test. Follow 
the ‘“‘end of class procedure.”’ 
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Office conferences 


When you have cut a few classes, go to 
her office and ask, ‘‘did I miss anything?” 
or “did you discuss anything important 
while I was away?” When she asks to see 
you to talk about your grades, walk into 
the office with all your papers saying, 
“T’ve always hated history” or sit down, 
pull out your last test and say: “You gave 
me a 68,” or in a slightly bemused man- 
ner, say: “I’m getting A’s in every course 
but yours.” 

At the end of the semester, just before 
the last test, ask to make an appointment 
to see her. Say that you are real concern- 
ed about your grades. Bring all your 
history books to the conference. Say you 
didn’t realize how close to the end of the 
semester we were. Tell her you have 
figured out your grades and need a 98 on 
the next test. Ask her how you can get 
it. Say you’ve talked with all of your other 
teachers, and they are giving you a pass- 
ing grade. Tell her how much you've en- 
joyed the history course. Say “I really 
need this course to graduate.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Anne Laszlo is a 
history professor at Northern Essex. 
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Letters 


Professor promises 
he will be pleasant 
in Writing Lab 


I appreciate the April 14 .eature which 
reported that the ‘“vriting Lab in C 
Building is now open Monday through 
Thursday evenings. Reporter Bernadette 
Yasso did a creditable job of sorting out 
my hour or so of ranting about everything 
in the world, and the result is an insight 
or two into writing that I didn’t exactly 
know I had. So thanks for that, too, 
Bernadette. . 

As for the photo — let me stress that 
anyone is most welcome here, even 
photographers. No, I am no relation to 
Charles Manson; it’s just that I’m so 
tired of smiling faces in papers and 
magazines, that I wanted something to 
stand out. A friend says I went too far, 


and that the picture will make students: 


afraid to talk to me. Rest assured that the 
sessions here have been most friendly, 
and that I’m a great guy — just ask me. 


One minor correction on the text: I was 
a VISTA volunteer in 1977-78, not in the 
80s. I may have made the error myself, 
or I caused it while rattling off a series 
of geographical and occupational changes 
as Ms. Yasso tried to write as fast. The 
dates by themselves are hardly signifi- 


cant, and I’d let it pass if it did not serve 
to point out something far more signifi- 
cant for us all: 

VISTA — or Volunteers in Service to 
America — was the vision of Robert Ken- 
nedy who, as a U.S. Senator from New 
York, initiated a pilot project for 
volunteers to work in the poorest 
neighborhoods of New York City. Design- 
ed as a domestic counterpart to John 
Kennedy’s Peace Corps, RFK’s project 
was successful enough to catch the atten- 
tion of Pres. Lyndon Johnson who made 
it a federal program and part of his ‘‘War 
on Poverty.” 

For all there is to read of the enmity 
between RKF and LBJ, this was one pas- 
sion which they shared. In the late 60s 
and throughout the 70s in poverty- 
stricken urban and rural places all across 
this country, thousands of volunteers of 
all ages shared it as well. 

Then came 1980 and a presidential cam- 
paign based upon the continually 
repeated promise to “renew the spirit of 
volunteerism”’ in America. Once elected, 
however, Ronald Reagan made the ter- 
mination of VISTA one of the very first 
acts of his administration in 1981 — 
which is just part of the story how, in two 
decades, we have seen the War on Pover- 
ty become the War on the Poor. 

Since your feature story, however, the 
thing that depresses me most is how such 
a flagrant hypocrite and fraud can be so 
pleasantly, laughingly photogenic while 
I, a veteran of at least one domestic war, 
appear to be anti-social, to say the least. 

Look: anyone can drop in anytime, for 
any reason, and from now on, I promise 
a smile. 

Sincerely, 
Jack Garvey 


Views evoke 
anger and 
then pity 


In the 12-9-86 issue of the Observer, a 
letter appeared which was signed by a 
Mr. Jeff Guerra. At first I was angered 
by the narrow-minded view that was 
presented by this letter, but thought 
about it and felt only pity for the writer. 

I can’t see how he could cope if he had 
to live in the streets. It is a situation in 
which many of us in society find 
ourselves, with the economy and the 
lifestyles the way they are. Contrary to 
what Jeff would like you to believe, the 
majority of the homeless are in fact at 
least 60 percent women and children. 


| hope that whatever ‘God’ and 
religion Guerra subscribes to is with him 
always. I feel he might need it. It doesn’t 
matter what religion a person has, but I 
think that in almost any religion it says 
that you do have to be your brother’s 
keeper. In essence we do have to “‘feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked and shelter the 
homeless.” 

In the two and a half plus years that 
I have been working with a small segment 
of the homeless (Tewksbury Hospital, 
Nichols Building), I have found many to 
have more of an education than you could 
ever hope to have. 


Continuous stress can work its 
devastation on your mind and your body. 
An educator at any level can, because of 
emotional, financial, and marital stress, 
succumb to pressure and have a failing. 

The method in which you got your in- 
formation was second-hand in regard to 


the Pine Street Inn. It is not a ‘‘Home”’ 
as you stated, but it is a shelter where the 
homeless are allowed to rest. The people 
who run the Pine Street Inn, Mr. Ring 
and the “Lovely Rosy,” are people whose 
dedication go far beyond their job 
descriptions. They have spent their own 
“out of pocket money’’ to ensure the 
welfare of the people who pass through 
the doors. 


There are relatively few-of the 
homeless who are substance abusers. 
Notwithstanding this, you have to look 
at the many reasons for substance abuse. 
They are too numerous to mention. In the 
past 30 years, our society has made many 
great advances in the direction of the 
emotional and/or physical ills of society. 

In these 30 years, we have tried to 
eliminate the typical prejudice you 
display. There are as many reasons for be- 
ing homeless, as there are homeless 
people. 


| pray that you change your mind about 
“the drunks in the street,” for if for any 
reason you find yourself in a position of 
being homeless I doubt that you could 
survive. 

For every blessing that you have had 
bestowed upon you, take half of that and 
bestow it upon those that are less for- 
tunate than you are. 

“God” bless you. 


Sincerely, 
Dennis Hewitt 


Spring brings potholes, other headaches 


by Donna Peglow 

It is spring and the pot-holes are back 
on Kenoza Street. 

Just as the swallows return each spring 
to Capistrana, so do these ugly pot-holes. 

If you happen to own a four-wheel drive 
vehicle, the craters present no problem. 
For the rest of us it is a hazard. 

It is one thing to have these pot-holes 
year in and year out, but why does it take 
so long for the Haverhill Public Works 
Department to rectify the situation? 

In response to a telephone interview, 
James Flaherty, supervisor of the depart- 
ment, told the Observer that ‘‘The hot- 
top plant does not open until April 21. Up 
to this point, we have been using cold 
patch material. We are a small depart- 
ment and can do just so much at a time.” 

We were told that the department did 
fill in the pot-holes two weeks ago, but the 
heavy rains we have experienced since 
then and the traffic going to and from 
Northern Essex have undone the job. 

Flaherty pointed out that an overlay- 
ing of the Kenoza area is in future plans. 
Asked how soon, he said, ‘‘Between now 
and June.”’ Another spokesperson said 
the department planned on re-patching 
the area in question again “‘today.”’ 

This reporter left NECC via Kenoza 


Street at 2 p.m. April 21. The conditions 
were not improved. Where is the public 
works department? 

Science professor Edward Spinney 
told the Observer, ‘“These pot-holes slow 
people down. They are better than speed 
bumps.” 

“Speaking on a more serious note,” he 
added, ‘‘We have 1,000 or more students 
in an out of here every day. The Kenoza 
situation is intolerable. It should be pat- 
ched for the time being until an overlay 
can be done. If there was an emergency 
situation where either a fire truck or an 
ambulance had to get through in a hurry, 
they would be in trouble,” he said. 

So the question remains. When will 
the pot-holes be attended to? Unlike 
swallows or cherry blossoms, pot-holes 
are not a pretty sight. They are ugly 
things and cause damage to one’s vehicle. 

Students pay enough for tuition and 
textbooks. They do not need the added 
expense of car repairs. 

It is up to the Haverhill Public Works 
Department to get us “‘out of the rut.”’ 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Patch work was 
done April 23. Obviously, the road needs 
complete resurfacing as the ride down 
Kenoza remains bumpy. 


semester’s end perfect 
time to budget activities 


by Chris Marsh 


As the spring semester draws to a 
close, everybody is frantic to finish term 
papers, study for exams, and do last- 
minute work. 

This is the,time to really budget your 
time appropriately. Since parties are real- 
ly at their best during the summer, why 
not wait a couple of weeks and throw a 
great big one when school is over? 

We encourage all of you to concentrate 
on studying for just a few more weeks, 
then you can enjoy the summer. 

We know it’s hard to stay in and study 
when it’s 70 degrees out and all your 


friends are at the beach, but just think—if 
you study hard now, your exam grades 
will be better. Won’t it be nice to be ly- 
ing on the beach in July knowing that you 
got good grades rather than thinking 
about taking some classes over again? 

Speaking of parties, we would like to 
remind you not to drive if you have had 
too much to drink. Do the sensible thing. 
Call a cab, or have a sober friend give you 
aride. If you are the host of a party and 
you see someone has had “‘too many,” of- 
fer to let him stay overnight. 

You probably all have seen or heard of 
being the designated driver. Some of you 
may think that not being able to drink 


Power outages create problems 


by Lynne Brown 

Northern Essex has been plagued with 
more than its share of maintenance pro- 
blems in the last couple of weeks. 

As if contending with the annual bat- 
tle of pot holes on Kenoza Street is not 
enough, the campus has been faced with 
another set of technical problems. The 
college suffered power outages both Mon- 
day, April 13 and Tuesday April 14 
followed by an interruption of telephone 
service Wednesday, April 22, continuing 
into Thursday. 


Edward Sheehan, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, said that his 
department has called the city of 
Haverhill’s Department of Public Works 
daily for the last week in an effort to get 
the Kenoza Street pot holes patched. 

Wednesday, April 22, after getting 
empty promises from the DPW to come 
directly up to patch the pot holes, 
Sheehan placed a call to Haverhill Mayor 
William H. Ryan’s office. Sheehan in- 
formed the Observer that the pot holes 
were patched Thursday, April 23. 

He said that it is a shame it took the 
city a week to respond to his request to 
repair Kenoza Street, considering it is us- 
ed daily by thousands of cars travelling 
to and from the college. 


The power outages, that crippled the 
college, leaving students and professors 
in the dark, were a problem caused by 
automobile accidents which damaged 
Massachusetts Electric equipment in the 
Haverhill-Merrimac area, Sheehan 
explained. 

During a 24 hour period that began the 
afternoon of Wednesday, April 22, incom- 
ing calls could not be received by the col- 
lege. This interruption in service was 
caused by a problem stemming from the 
floods at the beginning of the month, 
Donna Moolic, computer operations 


while all your friends are is not any fun. 
Smashing into a telephone isn’t any fun 
either. 

We aren’t saying this to be a pain. We 
know you have heard it all a thousand 
times. We just want all of you to be able 


manager, explained. 


Moolic stated that officials at New 
England Telephone informed her that the 
problems with the service were caused by 
damage done to an underground cable in 
Monument Square during the recent 
flooding. At the time of the flood 
emergency, a temporary patch was made 
in the cable. Wednesday, New England 
Telephone repair crews attempted to per- 
manently repair the cables. 

Apologizing for the inconvenience, 
Robert Hanson, a New England 
Telephone repairman, explained that ser- 
vice to the college was unexpectedly 
severed when it became necessary to 
replace a section of the damaged 
underground cables on Wednesday. 

Late Thursday afternoon, Hanson 
stated that 96 percent of the college’s ser- 
vice had been restored with only two re- 
maining lines down out of 50. 


to return safely next semester. For those 
of you who are graduating and won't be 
returning at all, we want you to be able 
to pursue your goals and careers safely. 

Just remember, hit the books now, so 
you can hit the beach later! 
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_ Support center enlarges staff 


by Darlene Beal ' 
The Academic Support Center has 
recently added two counselors to its staff. 


Judit Price, academic support 
counselor of special services, and Jorge 
Lugos, academic support counselor with 
English as a Second Language, have both 
been lending their skills to the center for 
approximately one month. They are 
available to help students explore career 
options while providing guidance to 
specific areas of interest. 

These objectives are achieved, Price ex- 
plained, by utilizing a survey called The 
Harrington-O’Shea Career Decision- 
Making System. This survey aids the stu- 
dent in identifying goals, abilities, 
strengths and interests. 


Price, originally from Hungary, came 
to the U.S. 20 years ago with her husband 
after receiving a bachelor of arts degree 
in foreign language from a college in 
Budapest. She holds an additional 
bachelor of science degree in social work 
from Rivier College in Nashua, N.H. and 
is currently working toward a master’s 
degree in counseling. 

“T like to stay in touch with the 
students throughout their college career 
here and give them the support they need 
to graduate. I also help students gain in- 
formation on various student activities, 


Transfer application 


Applications 


Applications may be obtained from the 
college of the student’s choice, by writing 
‘to their admissions office. Applications 
for the state colleges and universities of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Boston, and 
Lowell, are on file at the counseling 
center. There is also a limited supply of 
other college applications on hand. All ap- 
plications must be sent, with the 
necessary fee, to the college of the stu- 
dent’s choice before the deadline date as 
established by that college. Applications 
and fees are to be sent directly to the col- 
lege. Counselors do not collect any ap- 
plication fees. 

The deadline date for submission of 
transfer applictions is Oct. 15 for January 
admission and March 1 for September ad- 
mission in most cases. To be sure that 
programs are opened, Oct. 1 is recom- 
mended for January and early December 
for September admissions. 


NECC transcripts 


Each student must request in writing, 
by completing a transcript request form, 
at the registrar's office, that a copy of 


Shawn Gearin photo 


JORGE JUGOS, JUDIT PRICE are academic support counselors. 


clubs, and athletics that are offered at 
NECC.” Price said. 


Both Price and Lugos provide new 
students with orientation and evalua- 
tions. They are able to refer students to 


grades be sent to each college to which 
she/he is applying. A final transcript 
must also be sent to the college where the 
student intends to go in order to receive 
credit for the last semester. 

The responsibility for the above pro- 
cedure involving the sending of NECC 
transcripts rests solely upon the student. 
Counselors can not forward transcripts 
for students due to the privacy act. 


Other college transcripts 


Those students who attended other 
post-secondary schools or colleges prior 
to attending NECC should request, in 
writing from the registrar’s office at the 
institution which they attended, that a 
copy of their previously earned grades be 
sent directly to the school to which they 
are applying. 

High school transcript 
and SAT scores 


All Mass. state colleges as well as many 
other institutions are no longer requiring 
the submission of either high school 
grades and/or SAT scores from transfer 
students. There are, however, certain ex- 
ceptions. Students should consult with 
the admissions ofice and/or the college 


other agencies on or off campus that can 
help them with specific needs such as 
financial aid or personal counseling. 
Lugos, specializing in ESL counseling, 
explained that part of NECC’s goal is to 
provide a smooth transition for the ESL 


Ss are NOW 


catalog of the institution to which they 
are applying. (GED in lieu of high school 
transcripts.) 

All transcripts must be official and 
mailed directly from that high school or 
college where the student is applying. 
Northern Essex cannot mail transcripts 
from another academic institution for a 
transfer student. The student must sign 
the “Transcript Request” form in the 
registrar's office to have a transcript from 
Northern Essex mailed to another college. 


Credentials 


Transfer packets are distributed to 
every student who requests transfer in- 
formation through the counseling center. 
The transfer packets including the follow- 
ing publications. 

1. Transfer Guidelines and Transfer 
Procedures. 

2. Transfer Data Form, includes basic 
student transfer information such as 
NECC program, intended major and a list 
of colleges where the student has applied. 

3. Courses Presently Enrolled In, dur- 
ing the student’s last semester at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College. 

-4, Commonwealth Transfer Compact, 
Local and Boston Area Private Colleges. 


student to the ‘‘main-stream” college life. 

“T am relative to the same background 
and culture as many of the ESL students. 
Because of these experiences, I feel it is 
good for me to work with these students,” 
Lugos said. 


Lugos came to the U.S. two years ago 
from Puerto Rico with his wife and fami- 
ly. He holds a medical degree as a general 
practitioner and is currently waiting to 
enter into a resident training program. 
Besides his affiliation with NECC, he also 
works as a program aide counselor at the 
Mental Health Center in Lawrence. 

“Human services is part of my educa- 
tion. I like to provide service to others 
and I like to work with people,”’ Lugos 
said. 


That sentiment is echoed by Price, “I 
like helping people. I love working with 


= kids and young people. Northern 
S 


sex is a very exciting school. There is 
something clean and fresh about the at- 
mosphere here,” Price said. 

Judit Price can be reached Monday — 
Friday from 9:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. in room 
C-201 or call 374-5828. Jorge Lugos can 
be reached Tuesday — Friday from 9 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. and Monday until 3 p.m. in 
room C-201 or call 374-5808. 


available 


5. Facts About Obtaining Financial 
Aid at a Four Year College. 
6. Recommendations. Three recom- 


mendations are included per packet. It is 
the student's responsibility to ask facul- 
ty members to send the form to the 
counseling center, to discuss intended 
major and college and to check with the 
counseling center to be sure that the 
recommendation has been received. It is 
also the responsibility of each student to 
request that these recommendations be 
mailed to the college(s) or his/her choice. 

If a college requires a dean of students 
or counselor recommendation; the stu- 
dent should first be sure that his/her 
credentials file is complete. Then he/she 
is advised to make an appointment with 
the coordinator of transfer affairs, Betty 
Coyne at the counseling center, not the 
dean of student services; and to bring the 
recommendation form to that appoint- 
ment. It is not possible to write a recom- 
mendation for a student without an 
interview. 

7. Recommendation release must be 
signed by the student before recommen- 
dations can be forwarded to any college. 

8. Student Self-Description or a 
resume is optional, but recommended. 


CALL counseling provides educational service 


Confused about careers? Need informa- 
tion on financial aid but aren’t sure where 
to find it? The Higher Education Infor- 
mation Center’s Career and Learning 
Line (CALL) can give students the infor- 
mation they need to know. 


CALL, a toll-free telephone service, is 
available throughout Massachusetts and 
provides free information about colleges, 
graduate schools, financial aid sources 
and career opportunities, Callers receive 
quick, reliable responses to their ques- 
tions. CALL counselors can also refer 
callers to other sources such as schools, 
training programs or other education- 
related agencies available in specific 
areas. F 

Despite reports of budget cuts and lack 
of funds, financial aid is still available to 
Massachusetts students through the 
Massachusetts State Scholarship Office, 
the federal government, individual col- 
leges as well as private sources such as 
foundations and community groups. 


Financial aid is still available 
for Massachusetts students 
despite reports of budget 
cuts. 


Students should contact their financial 
aid officers for more information. 


CALL operates Monday through 
Thursday, 9 a.m..to 9 p.m.; Friday and 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; and Sunday 2 
p.m. to 6 p.m. at 1-800-442-1171. 

Counselors are also available on a walk- 
in basis at the Higher Education Infor- 
mation Center located at the Boston 
Public Library, 666 Boylston Street, next 
to the Copley Plaza. 
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Child care plan 
is well received 


The announcement that Northern 
Essex hopes to open a child care center 
by September brought cheers at Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry’s meeting with 
staff and faculty Friday, April 16. 

Judith Tye, coordinator of the academic 
child care program and co-chair with Nor- 
man Landry, dean of student services, of 
the proposed child care center task force, 
indicated that as the school waits for the 
$320,000 recommended for a center by 
the Board of Regents, the college ‘‘will 
make do with what we can.” 

She said it will not be easy to find a 
suitable site on an already crowded cam- 
pus, and that many matters will need 
resolution, including determining ages of 
children served, and fees to be charged. 
Also there is the need to research the 
child care requirements of individual 
students. She invited those interested in 
joining the task force to contact her at ex- 
tension 5890. 

Dimitry said, ‘‘We’ve got to get a child 
care center going, even though finding 
fresh space on our densely populated cam- 
pus will not be easy.” 


In other business, the president in- 
troduced Patricia Belmont, assessment 
director of the academic support center, 
part of the division of instructional 
development. She told the group that dur- 
ing the 80s entering freshman have been 
assessed for basic skills. Those students 
needing remediation are encouraged to 
take developmental courses in writing, 
reading and math. She said approximate- 
ly 800-1,000 are assessed each spring. 

Referring to other programs in place, 
Belmont spoke of special services for first 
generation students, assistance to 

_ English and Second Language students, 
peer tutoring, and collaboration with area 
high schools in Lawrence and Methuen. 

Dimitry talked about a recent report 
regarding preparedness of American col- 
lege students. He said that at the Univer- 
sity of California (which takes only the 


File photo 
JEAN SERVELLO, personal counselor. 


The counseling center 


Jean Servello came to the college in 
January to become the first full-time per- 
sonal counselor on the staff at Northern 
‘Essex. 

She is here to help students in matters 

_ great and small that interfere with self- 
esteem, self-fulfillment, academic achieve- 
ment or any aspect of life. She can also 
make referrals. 

. Servello earned her bachelor’s degree in 
psychology and English from Merrimack 
College. She then became a personal 

_. counselor at Merrimack and interned at 


the Greater Lawrence Mental Health 


Center on their crisis intervention team. 
She has a master’s degree in clinical 


counseling psychology from Lesley - 


upper 12 percent of high school 
graduates), 50 percent of the top group 
requires remedial courses in basic skills. 

Saying that Northern Essex is faced 
with an even greater problem regarding 
basic skills, he indicated that David 
Kelley, chairman of the division of in- 
structional development, estimates as 
many as 70 percent of entering freshmen 
are not prepared. The president said 
“We've got to make massive changes to 
face the problem.” 


Paula Boxer, English department pro- 
fessor, reported about the conference she 
attended this spring of the freshman year 
experience at the University of South 
Carolina. She said it was clear lack of stu- 
dent preparedness is a nation-wide con- 
cern. Boxer explained pilot program to 
assist freshmen in their orientation to col- 
lege is being planned with the assistance 
of Lynn Ware, director of research and 
development. 


Chairperson of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee Priscilla Bellairs announced that 
arecord number of course proposals has 
been considered this semester, and said 
a report on these was slated for the 
meeting of the Academic Council Friday, 
April 24. 

Other reminders for faculty and staff 
included invitations to the Open House 
planned for May 2 and the Texas barbe- 
que at the American Legion May 8, 1-6 
p.m. The president mentioned that Nor- 
thern Essex secretaries will be honored 


Other reminders for faculty and staff 
included invitations to the Open House 
planned for May 2 and the Texas barbe- 
que at the American Legion May 8, 1-6 
pm. The president mentioned that Nor- 
thern Essex secretaries will be honored 
at a lucheon April as part of National 
Secretaries week. He also indicated the 
speaker at the May 30 commencement 
will be The Rev. John Deegan, president 
of Merrimack College. 


“ 
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DR. MICHAEL NOONAN, psychologist. 


Free personal counseling 


Dr. Michael Noonan, Ph.D Psychologist 
Mondays and Wednesdays 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Counseling Center in F121 
Student Center (Lower Level) 
Please come to the counseling center 
or call 374-3790 for an appointment 


Dr. Noonan is a licensed psychologist 
in both Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, who is bilingual in English and 
Spanish. He earned his Ph.D. in 
psychology at Satin John’s University. In 
addition, he has completed two masters’ 
degrees. 

Dr. Noonan’s summary of experience 
includes 12 years in clincial, educational 
and academic settings, holding positions 
as therapist, administrator, teacher and 
diagnostician. He has an additional 7 
years of counseling experience. 


ih Bie 


RACHEL VOILAND pro 


oe 


vides counseling service. 


Need help? 


If any of these describe you: 

¢ Super person trying to juggle career, 
studies, and family responsibilities. 

¢ So tired and tense that you'd like to 
scream, “I haven’t got time for your 
pain.” 
¢ Find it progressively harder to reach 
and/or accomplish even simple goals. 

¢ More and more you “reward’’ or 
“console’’ yourself in non-productive 
ways. 

¢ Haunted by events that happened 
when you were a child. 

To become your BEST self: 


RACHEL VOILAND 
Northern Essex Community College 
Counseling Center — Room F121 


Student Center — 374-3790 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 3 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Please call for an appointment for 

Tuesdays or Thursdays 


She will be at the following campus 
extensions on the following dates: 
Lawrence Extension Campus, 
Central Catholic High School 
Library — 3rd floor 
April 6 & 27, and May 11 
Mondays 3 to 8 p.m. 


Andover Extension Campus, 
Greater Lawrence Technical School 
57 River Road, Andover, Room 206 

April 13, May 4 & 18 
Mondays 3 to 8 p.m. 


Michaud eagerly awaits 
May 23 sports card swap 


by Lynne Brown 
and Donna Peglow 

Steve Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities, is eagerly looking forward to the 
sport cards collectors’ show being held in 
the student center on Saturday, May 23. 


Michaud claims that sports card collec- 
ting is a hobby that is increasing in 
popularity. Michaud says that young kids 
are much more interested in collecting the 
cards as a hobby. He says when he was 
a child, kids used to pitch cards at the 
spokes of bicycle wheels. 

Michaud collected cards as a child but 
stopped for some time. His interest 
started up again when on a visit back 
home in Connecticut he discovered 
shoeboxes full of his old cards. He check- 
ed the values of the more than 2, 000 
cards and his interest was sparked. 
Michaud is thankful that his mother did 
not throw the cards away. 

Sports card collecting in one of the few 
hobbies left that is still relatively inexpen- 
sive. The hobby attracts people from all 
walks of life. Doctors, lwayers, engineers, 
school teachers, and twelve-year-old 
sports fans can be seen at any show 
trading, selling, and buying cards. 

Michaud says that there are two basic 
kinds of collectors — those in it for the 


‘love of sports and the hobby and those 


in it to make a lot of money. Michaud 
fears that money makers are going to 
price the hobby right out of the reach of 
children. 


Michaud, who played ball in school, en- 
joys meeting people at shows who share 
his interest in sports and card collecting. 
He finds it pleasurable to discuss 
baseball's greatest players with other 
avid baseball fans. 


File photo 


STEVE MICHAUD 

Michaud expects 500-700 participants 
at the May show. There will be eight or 
nine hobby shops from the Haverhill area 
participating in the show with dealers 
coming from as far away as Pawtucket, 
R.I. and Augusta, Maine. 

The baseball card business is a billion 
dollar business. The four major card com- 
panies are Topps, Fleer, Donruss, and 
Sports Flics. Topps is the grandfather of 
the business, having been around since 
1948. The cards which have been around 
since the turn of the century were 
originally placed in cigarette packs and 
then later with a piece of bubble gum. As 
long as there are others like Michaud who 
still enjoy opening up a pack of cards to 
find their favorite player, the baseball 
card companies will continue to do a 
booming business. E 

Michaud, a self-acclaimed small-time 
dealer, hopes to pass his Iove of sports 
and his card collection on to his children. 
His collection contains approximately 
100, 000 sports cards. 


-s 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Studen 


Dr. Robert McDonald, dean of 
academic affairs, has announced that the 
annual Awards Convocation of Northern 
Essex Community College will take place 
Thursday evening, May 21, at 7 p.m. in 
the college cafeteria. 

He says the event recognizes those 
graduating students who have attained 
high honors status at the college and 
those students who have made an excep- 
tional contribution to the college in co- 
curricular activities. Special awards will 
be given to the top students in academic 
areas and to leaders of co-curricular 
activities. 


Those students who have reached this 
level of achievement will be invited to at- 
tend with their families. Guests are also 
invited to join President John R. Dimitry, 
faculty and other members of the college 
for a reception after the Convocation. 

McDonald offers these reminders for 
those participating. Persons invited need 
to notify Sandra Lambert (dean of 
academic affairs, room B201, 374-5805) 
before May 14 as to whether they plan to 
attend the Convocation. 


ts are honored in May 


ROBERT McDONALD, dean of 
academic affairs at Northern Essex. 


Students may invite members of their 
families and friends for the celebration, 
but need to notify the dean’s office as to 
how many guests they plan to have at- 
tend. Also students may invite any 
member of the faculty, staff or other 


With Marriott! 


Here’s what you'll enjoy 


L) Good pay with bonus incentive plan 


CL) Flexible working hours 


C) Free uniform 


L} Opportunity for permanent employment 


No experience required, 


we'll provide training 


APPLY IN PERSON at Canobie Lake Park 


at the Marriott Food Service Office 
under the roller coaster. 


—_—_—_—. 


Marriott corporation 


Food Service Management 


An equal opportunity employer. M/F 


members of the college community to 
share this event. 


When students arrive at the cafeteria 
May 21, they must register at the desk 
set up for that purpose. They will be in- 
structed about where to sit as honored 
students. 

Those singled out for individual awards 
will be asked to accept them on the stage, 
while all other honored students will be 
asked to stand when their names are read. 

All honors students need to see 
Lambert at the conclusion of the 
ceremonies to receive their respective 
honor certificates. 


Members of the Awards Committee 

— who have planned the event include Mary 
Prunty, chairperson; Elizabeth Arnold, 
Ernest Arnold, Sandra DeVellis, Pamela 
Donahue, Mary Jane Gillespie, Jack 


Any students who think 
they might be eligible to 
receive honors, and have not 
received a letter from the dean 
of academic affairs, should 
check at his office in the ap- 
plied science building. 


Hess, Douglass Jack, Phelps Laszlo, 
Stephen Michaud, Norman Landry, San- 
dy Lambert and Judith Tye. 


Final exam week signifies 
largest textbook buyback 


by Ken Morgan 

As the semester draws to a close, it’s 
that time of year when most students 
return to the bookstore to sell back their 
books. 

The week of finals is the bookstore’s 
largest buy-back, but books can be sold 
back at any time year round, not only at 
the end of each semester. If there is a high 
demand for the book being sold back, you 
can be guaranteed to get half of the cur- 
rent list price back. If there is no book 
order however, then the student will 
receive only the national market value. 

Even used books, which are worth 25 
percent of the list price, can be sold back 
for half of the current price. In this case, 
students are actually making money 
overall. 

Many are unaware that the NECC 

Bookstore is privately leased. The store 
isn’t owned by the school, but is a 
franchise. 
The bookstore orders approximately 650 
different titles per semester and, of 
course, supplies students with books for 
various courses. Despite the fact that a 
quantity of books is ordered, it is rare to 
have a problem with getting what is 
needed. 

“There isn’t an overall problem with 
book orders, but most students don’t 
realize that we have 650 different titles 
coming in if a problem should come 
about,’’ says Bookstore Manager Susan 
Buckley. 

“Maybe ten of the 650 will be late ar- 
rivals, but it is rare to have books never 
come in,” said Buckley. 


r- 


Family 
Hair Care 


European Perm & Colors 
Ample parking in rear 


| 


388 South Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 
373-7979 


Hours: Tue-Wed 9-6, Thur-Fri 9-8, Sat. 9-5 


| 


8 
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SUSAN BUCKLEY, NECC Bookstore 
Manager. 


The bookstore is extremely busy at the 
beginning of each semester when books 
are arriving. Of course, the store must 
make a profit on books, and since they are 
expensive to begin with, the markup price 
is high. 

“Unfortunately, the happy person is 
never the one who we hear from. Most 
students seem to have an attitude that 
the bookstore is a rip-off,” Buckley says. 

More and more paper cover books have 
been ordered as opposed to hardcover 
because paperbacks are cheaper. 


College 
Discounts 


Traditional & Contemporary 
Walk-ins or appointments 
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“HOW I MADE $18,000 


FOR COLLEGE 


BY WORKING WEEKENDS.” 
@ 


When my friends and I Pegiinies 
from high school, we all took part-time 
jobs to pay for college. 

They ended up in car washes and 
hamburger joints, putting in long hours 
for little pay. 

Not me. My job takes just one 
weekend a month and two weeks a year. 
Yet, I’m earning $18,000 for college. 

Because I joined my local Army 
National Guard. 

They’re the people who help our _ 
state during emergencies like hurri- 
ene and floods. They’re also an 

Bot part of our country’s military 
efense 

So, since I’m helping them do such 
an important job, they’re helping me 
make it through school. 


Army 


As soon as I finished Advanced 
Training, the Guard gave me a cash 
bonus of $2,000. Then, under the New 
GI Bill, I’m getting another $5,000 for 
tuition and books. 

Not to mention my monthly Army 
Guard paychecks. They'll add up to 
more than $11,000 over the six years 
I’m in the Guard. 

And if I take out a college loan, the 
Guard will help me pay it back—up to 
$1,500 a year, plus interest. 

It all adds up to $18,000—or more 
—for college for just a little of my time. 
And that’s a heck of a better deal than 
any car wash will give you. 

THE GUARD CAN HELP PUT 
YOU THROUGH COLLEGE, TOO. 
SEE YOUR LOCAL RECRUITER 
FOR DETAILS, CALL TOLL-FREE 
800-638-7600 OR MAIL THIS 
COUPON. 


*In Hawaii: 737-5255; Puerto Rico: 721-4550; Guam: 477-9957; Virgin Islands 
(St. Croix): 77 3- 6438; New Jersey: 800-452-5794. In Alaska, consult your local 
phone directory 

© 1985 United SBics Government as represented by the Secretary of Defense. 
All nghts reserved. 


r "y 
MAIL TO: Army National Guard, P.O. Box 6000, Clifton, NJ 07015 | 


IMOF | 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 
US CITIZEN. 0 YES O NO 


SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER BIRTH DATE 


[ARMY = 


OCCUPATION 


STUDENT 0 HIGH SCHOOL O COLLEGE 
PRIOR MILITARY SERVICE 0 YES ONO 
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: BRANCH RANK 
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Honing their language skills 


Japanese students 
study in America 


by Chuck Larrabee 


Imagine leaving the security of your 
home, friends, and country to travel 
abroad and study in another land. That 
is what three Japanese high school 
students have done this year. 

Kentaro Matsushita, 19, Yashko 
Ishitobi, 18, and Hitomi Ishikawa, 18, are 
all attending Salem (N.H.) high school as 
part of a student exchange program call- 
ed AYUSA (Academic Years in the USA). 

Kentaro is from Kagoshima (in 
southern Japan), Yashko is from Nara (in 
central Japan) and Hitomi comes from 
Tokyo. 

Their major reason for coming to 
America is to improve their English 
skills. Although each has studied English 
for several years, the focus has been on 
grammar. They have not really had much 
chance to use the language in 
conversation. 

They find some things different in the 


states and some things the same as at 
home. “Our culture is very strict,’’ Ken- 
taro says. ‘You can’t smoke or drink un- 
til you are 20, and you have to be 18 to 
drive a car. A driver’s license in Japan 
costs around $2,100 (in American dollars). 
He adds that houses in America are very 
dark. “In Japan, there are skylights in 
every room,” he explains. 


Yashko and Hitomi say they are 
suprised by the number of students who 
smoke. 

Another aspect of American life that 
has taken them by surprise is how easy 
it is to make food. ‘‘My mother makes 
everything from scratch, with spices,” 
Hitomi says. 

The students from Japan have ambi- 


tions not unlike those of their American 
peers. Yashko would like to go on to 


study languages. Hitomi wishes to work 
in an airport where she is able to meet 
people from all over the world. 


KENTARO MATSUSHITA on his Honda 


Kentaro, however, has an American 
high school boy’s dream. He wants to 
become a motorcycle racer. Not forever 
— after he has worked that out of his 
system, he wants to settle down and 
become a dentist like his father. 


The exchange students have adapted 
to American life easily. In addition to 
each having several friends in this new 
land, they all make good grades. Yashko, 
who plays the clarinet, won a spot on the 
all state band which performed at SHS 


EARN 


MONEY 
FOR 
COLLEGE! 


LOADERS 
UNLOADERS 
& SORTERS 


PART-TIME 
$8-9/HOUR & 
FULL BENEFITS! 


11PM-2AM 


United Parcel Service, one of the country’s fastest growing, most 
prestigious companies has come to Chelmsford! UPS’s new and 
exciting facility is located at 87 Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford (junc- 
tions of Routes 3 & 495). 


United Parcel Service offers steady year round employment, 5 day 
work week Monday to Friday, $8-9/hour and all the benefits you 
expect from a major company including full medical and dental. 


Inteceptor. 


a few weeks ago. 


If you think you might be interested in 
having an exchange student stay with 
you next fall, contact Paula Larrabee at 
1-603-898-2113 during regular business 
hours, Monday — Friday from 10 a.m. 
through 5 p.m. AYUSA has students 
from Denmark, England, Finland, 
France, Germany, Hong Kong, Japan, 
Malaysia, Mexico,the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Philippines, Spain, Sweden, and 
Thailand. 


(A few positions are still available on our 5:30pm-9:30pm and 
4:00am-7:30am shifts). If you are a steady, reliable and responsible 
worker, please 


SEE OUR BOOTH AT THE JOB FAIR 


or apply in person at the Personnel Office, 


Monday-Friday, 9am-4pm. 


Ee 


UNITED PARCEL SERVICE 


9 Acton Road, Suite 10, Chelmsford 


UPS is always an Equal Opportunity 
Employer and a Great Opportunity Employer! 
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otudent helps the handicapped 


by Lynne Brown 

4 4 here is always going to be 
a place in my heart for 
handicapped people,” 
Kalley Cutler says. 

Cutler, a reporter for the Observer, has 
been working with the handicapped since 
she was 11. Her mother ran a program for 
the handicapped in Andover and Cutler 
assisted by babysitting severly handicap- 
ped and retarded children. 

Cutler, who spends her summers living 
at Seabrook, organized her fellow Hamp- 
ton Beach lifeguards in 1979 to 1981 in 
raising funds for the handicapped. The 
fundraiser, A Swim for Jake, a swim-a- 
thon from Hampton to the Isle of Shoals, 
raises money for cerebral palsy. 


Cutler’s interest in the handicapped in- 
creased when her nephew was born deaf 
three years ago. From watching her fami- 
ly deal with the realities of her nephew’s 
deafness, Cutler believes there is a need 
for support groups for the families of han- 
dicapped people. 

Cutler’s latest venture is with the Save 
The Children Foundation. While wat- 
ching television one day, she was moved 
by a commercial for Save The Children. 
It was at that moment Cutler claims she 
realized that she would always “‘have to 
do something somewhere to help 
someone.” 


Before responding, Cutler researched 
the organization to make sure her con- 
tribution would reach a needy child. 
Satisfied with her findings, Cutler and her 
boyfriend became foster parents to a 
seven year old little girl from Gaza, Israel. 
They have been corresponding with their 
foster child, Amal-El-Afify, for six 
months now. 
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AMAL EL AFIFY, seven year old from 
Gaza, Israel. 


Although Cutler’s career plans do not 
include working with the handicapped or 
disadvantaged, she insists ‘‘I will always 
have a special interest in handicapped 
people.” Cutler plans on becoming a cor- 
porate lawyer. She would like to pursue 
a career in journalism before jumping in- 
to the legal world. 

She intends to spend the summer 
writing her first novel. One of the central 
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characters in the story will be a plotting, 
demanding woman who will stop at 
nothing to make it to the top. Cutler 
hopes her first attempt at a novel will be 
a successful one. 


Prior to settling in at Northern Essex, 
Cutler, a 1984 graduate of Andover High 
School, attended Plymouth State College 
for a semester and the University of 
Lowell for a year. 


Japan is the featured 
country for Int’] Report 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English as a Second Language (ESL) 
classes at NECC represent over 38 dif- 
ferent countries, many of which have in 
recent history experienced much political 
turmoil and social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ESL students at NECC, Lawrence cam- 
pus, will present the first hand experience 
and observations of people who have ac- 
tually lived through much of the upheaval 
that now exists in the world. 

My name is Kyoko Mizushima. I’m 
from Japan. I recently graduated from a 
college in Tokyo. In school I was a 
member of the Hot Air Balloon Club. 
There are many kinds of activities for 
students such as tennis, golf and skiing. 
We have to start hunting for employment 
in the fall of our second year in junior 
college. 

Modern Japan is changing rapidly, 
especially in terms of everything becom- 
ing computerized and hi-tech. This has af- 
fected the traditional values of the 
Japanese people as they move toward 
nuclear family relationships. It has 
become common for a family to have a 


computer in the home and for even little 
children to know how to operate com- 
puter games. 

Education in Japan is very important. 
For this reason, competition is very 
strong. Students attend special college 
preparatory classes after their regular 
school hours so they may be better able 
to get into a good university. 

To get a good job, it is necessary to 
have a diploma from a prestigious univer- 
sity. The pressure is very great. Some 
students commit suicide because they 
failed their courses. On weekends, 
students get together for drinking 
parties. 

I am an ESL student here at Northern 
Essex. I want to improve my English so 
that I can take the examination to be a 
flight attendant for a Japanese airline. 

In the past, I couldn’t pass the exam, 
but I don’t want to give up. I decided to 
come to the United States to improve my 
English. After this semester, I will return 
to Japan and will come back to Northern 
Essex in September to take ESL for 
another year. I am learning a lot and look- 
ing forward to the future and to getting 
a good job. 
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Deegan juggles different duties 


by Bernadette Yasso 
he president of Merrimack 
College, Rev. John E. Deegan 
will share a special moment 
with NECC students on May 30 
when he delivers the speech for the 1987 
spring graduation. 

“T am very proud to be part of this im- 
portant time in life when students have 
accomplished their goals. It’s an occasion 
for me to salute them and share my 
thoughts with them. My speech will be 
brief and to the point, and essentially 
uplifting. I am grateful to be with them 
on that big day,” Deegan says. 

On big or small occasions, Deegan has 
always strived to stay close to students. 
There is so much to learn from them, he 
says, because of the different insights in- 
to life they offer. Students also help him 
refine his communications skills through 
their questions. 

“When someone raises a question, it 
means that he’s missing the dimension 
that can answer it. So I try to fill the gap 
between my body of knowledge and 
theirs. But in the process, we both learn 
from each other,” he says. 

Since he became president of the college 
in 1981, Deegan has been drawing on his 
previous experiences to continue the 
dialogue between students and himself. 
Certified as a school teacher and prin- 
cipal, Deegan taught English, history and 
philosophy for eight years after he 
graduated from Villanova University in 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1960, he earned a master’s degree in 
modern European history, and three 
years later, another master’s in secondary 
school administration. 

In 1971, he reached the higher educa- 
tion sphere, by obtaining a doctorate 
from American University in 
Washington, D.C. He recalls his contact 
with students remained nevertheless con- 
stant. Back at Villanova University, 
Deegan was associate dean of student ac- 
tivities. In 1975 he was named chairman 
of the department of education, and a 
year later, he was nominated vice- 
president for student services. He stayed 
at Villanova for five years. 

He says it has been harder to keep the 
same direct relationship with students 
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REVEREND JOHN E. DEEGAN, president of Merrimack College, will deliver the May 


30 graduation speech. 


since he moved to Merrimack College. “I 
grab every opportunity to express my in- 
terest in them. I try to be present at their 
clubs, games or sports. I also get to know 
them on the weekend retreats the college 
organizes. It’s an ideal moment to meet 
one another,’’ he says. 

As president and priest, Deegan is 
aware he might send mixed signals to 
students. ‘They sometimes come for the 
president in me, because I can help them 
in one way, and sometimes for the priest 
in me because I can help in another way. 
Other times, these two titles can turn 
them off. What I hope they do is to see 
the person in me. It is this latter that 
matters because titles can come and go 
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but the person remains,’’ Deegan says. 
Deegan’s focus on personality explains 
why the humanities are very close to his 
heart. “It is so important for people to be 
aware of their roots, whether by history. 
language or artistic expression. The 
awareness adds such a dimension to life. 
When you enjoy a novel, and fantasize on 
it, you feel a joy that cannot be bought. 


“| have talked to businessmen and 
women who graduated 10 to 15 years ago. 
Colleges were so structured then, they 
never had a chance to learn these essen- 
tials of life because curricula were 
overspecialized. 

These people, who are successful in 
their jobs, admit they miss nuances and 
cultural references in conversation. They 
can’t appreciate music and poetry 
because they have never been exposed to 
it,’ Deegan says. 

Although Merrimack College takes 
pride in its professional schools, such as 
engineering and business, humanities are 
the core curriculum. Everyone in the col- 
lege is exposed to culture, philosophy and 
art. As a Catholic college, Merrimack em- 
phasizes the values taught by the religion 
and the Judeo-Christian civilization. 

Merrimack is celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary this year. As president, 
Deegan thinks the school is reaching an 
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historical turning point, and he wants to 
make sure the college is heading in the 
right direction. 


Deegan says although he didn’t enjoy 
being president at first, he has come to 
like it when he sees some of his ac- 
complishments. ‘‘I now feel good because 
our program is growing, our financial 
basis is sound and our endowment is up,” 
he says. 

With 2,300 students enrolled in the day 
school and 1,400 in the evening school, 
Deegan’s goals are to reach 4,000 by 
1990, enlarge the program and diversify 
the student population. ‘‘The few 
Lebanese engineers like the atmosphere 
of the small school where they are given 
the attention and care that makes them 
feel at home. We would like more 
students of different nationalities to join 
the college,’ Deegan says. 

Like all college presidents, Deegan 
must juggle with budget balancing, 
money raising, and dealing with trustees, 
as well as the external communities. 
Deegan says being a priest helps him ac- 
quire interior peace that keeps his drive 
alive throughout the years.‘‘Anyone is 
bound to ask himself at some point why 
are they leading this type of life. Is it so 
important to them that they should keep 
going? My religion helps me answer these 
questions. It gives a meaning to my 
talent and present experience. I can draw 
on it for my strength to keep my voca- 
tion and motivation.’’ Deegan says. 


Faith also forces Deegan to take 
healthy breaks during his busy schedule. 

Working between 12 to 14 hours every 
day, he has little time for himself. “It is 
hard to say no to someone who asks to 
see you, but you owe it to yourself to 
block out times for yourself,’’ he says. 

Asked whether he finds the time to 
pray, Deegan answers that he doesn’t 
need formal prayer time to do so. “‘It’s 
like this priest who was asked, ‘‘Do you 
smoke while you're praying? No,’’He 
answered, ‘‘but I can pray while I’m 
smoking.”’ In my case, I pray while I’m 
working.” 

Jogging three miles four days a week, 
Deegan likes to spend the rest of his 
leisure time reading. Besides the work 
related publications, he enjoys historical 
novels and spy novels by Robert Ludlum. 
He is particularly interested in European 
history since the sixteenth century. His 
interest in American history and political 
process was sparked by his father who us- 
ed to take him to visit national 
monuments. 

From his several trips to Europe and 
Egypt, Deegan has retained the hospitali- 
ty of the German people, admired the ar- 
chitecture of cathedrals and the 
breathtaking sunset view from the Saint 
Catherine monastery in the desert. What 
is still vibrant is something else, “It is the 
feel of antiquity,” he says. 
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Chance to provide ultimate service 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Last spring, the Rev. 
John Deegan, president at Merrimack 
College, made these remarks at the in- 
stallation of members of Psi Beta, 
honorary society for those who have 
achieved excellence in psychology. This 
year, Rev. Deegan will be the graduation 
speaker. 


Thank you for your kind welcome and 
your invitation to be part of this even- 
ing’s ceremony and celebration. 


The Chinese have a proverb that I 
think offers an important insight into 
what this evening means to both old and 
new members of Psi Beta. The proverb 
reads: 

“The diamond cannot be polished 
without friction, nor can man be perfected 
without trials.” 

I share that proverb with you because 
I believe it points to the opportunity you 
have to serve humankind through your 
study of psychology. 


This is an exciting time in human 
history: travel to distant planets becomes 
more and more of a real opportunity — 
science is on the verge of conquering the 
most mystifying diseases — computer 
technology offers all of us more oppor- 
tunities and a higher quality of life. 

But, as the Chinese philosopher would 
say, the “diamonds” are not ours without 
“friction.”’ This high-tech age demands a 
great deal from individuals who seek all 
that life offers today. As we all realize too 
well, the competiveness, the pressure, the 
constant energy demanded today takes 
its toll on all of us — some manage to cope 
with these demands easily; but many are 
not able to cope easily and suffer — 
tragically as a result. Note with sadness 
the number of young suicides. 


We, too, are “diamonds’”’ that grow 
and develop and reach our full potential 
through “friction.” 

I believe it is a special blessing of the 
Creator that the advances made in 
psychology have paralleled in time and in 
import with those made in the physical 
sciences. While space may be the last 
frontier, the human mind is the first fron- 
tier. All great events and discoveries 
begin with the tool of human intelligence. 
The more we understand how that tool 
works and functions, the more we can 
understand the rest of creation around us 
— the more fulfilling lives we can all lead. 

Your study of psychology can lead you 
to many opportunities to help men and 
women and children enjoy the 
“diamonds” life can offer and cope with 
the “‘friction’”’ of life’s trials. 

Teaching children with learning dif- 
ficulties or disabilities; working with 
young people having a difficult time ad- 
justing to the demands of approaching 
adulthood; conducting research to unlock 
the mysteries of such psychological il- 
nesses as autism and epilepsy; working 
in the corporate sector, assisting workers 
to find professional and personal fulfill- 
ment in their jobs; counseling couples try- 
ing to keep a grasp on a relationship that 
is slipping away from them; enabling 
those who suffer from some kind of ad- 
diction to overcome their problem — and 
helping their families to help them with 
love and understanding; reassuring the 
elderly whose “golden years” are marred 
with fear and confusion. 


Ludwig Von Beethoven, in his final 
years, deaf and failing, expressed his bit- 
terness this way: 
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Your study of psychology 
can lead you to many oppor- 
tunities to help men and 
women and children enjoy the 
“diamonds” life can offer and 
cope with the “friction” of 
life’s trials. 


“T was on the point of putting an end 
to my life — the only thing that held me 
back was my art. For indeed it seemed im- 
possible to leave this world before I had 
produced all the works I felt urged to 
compose; and thus I have dragged on this 
miserable existence.”’ 

Imagine the hole that would exist in our 
heritage of music without the works com- 
pleted by Beethoven in the latter part of 
his life. But sadder, still, and more impor- 
tant for us to realize is the suffering and 
anguish endured by this great genius. 
And that’s the challenge you are all 
presented in your study of psychology 
and in the profession you have chosen or 
will choose: to help people realize their full 
potential — to help them savor the music 
and art in the chaos of life — to help peo- 
ple not just exist, but to live their unique 
lives to the fullest. 


Those who dedicate their professional 
lives to one of the many dimensions of 
psychological care, then provide the 
ultimate in service to the human family 
— the ability to live fulfilling, meaningful 
lives. You have been admitted to member- 
ship in this Honor Society because you 
have already exhibited such dedication — 
to serve society through psychology. 

There is another opportunity that all of 
us have, whether we are psychologists, 
ministers or educators, and that is the op- 
portunity to work for the improvement 
of the powerless. Today, the powerless 
take many forms — women, disabled, the 
poor and the aged. A healer using tools 
of psychology, can treat the symptoms 
but often cannot get at the root cause. I 
believe that to some extent we must ex- 
amine rationally and calmly the cause of 
powerlessness in our society. And we, as 
educated persons, must be willing to 
challenge the structures that continue to 
guarantee that millions in our own coun- 
try will remain powerless. The Congress 
on Powerlessness, held at Duquesne 
University in June of 1985, stressed the 
need for a new paradigm of power “‘in 
which the ability to act and respond com- 
passionately and lovingly to others and 
to nature is what is esteemed. 

Not the ability to control, dominate and 
subjugate others and nature. Con- 
stitutive elements of the new paradigm 


will be acting with, existing with, and suf- 
fering with the poor and excluded.” 

Further, my challenge to the new in- 
ductees in Psi Beta is to use your educa- 
tion not just to be healers, but to be true 
revolutionaries, to set up a new paradigm 
of power in which is formed ‘“‘A communi- 
ty of men, women and children, young 
and old, disabled and ‘able’ who refuse to 
become mastered or to become new 
masters.”’ 


Treating the symptom is not enough. 
You must work to change the structures 
so that psychology, ‘the tool of the 
healer,” can be used in a world where all 
diamonds in the rough will have the 
chance of surviving the frictions of life, 
and be perfected in the hope of a better 
tomorrow. 

Congratulations on your election. I 
hope that you will find through your par- 
ticipation in this honor society colleagues 
who will share with you their knowledge 
and understanding of the human psyche 
and confreres who will support you in 
your study and work to help people lead 
happy and fulfilling lives. 

For no greater service can you offer 
humankind: to help individuals be 
“perfected” by enabling them to cope 
with the “friction” of life on the threshold 
of the 21st century. 

Again congratulations. Thank you. 
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Id be interested in a university in the heart of Boston 
that offers me extensive academic facilities and real 
career experiences. 


Id like to make an average of $7,100 a year while 
earning my degree. 


I want to pursue my choice of over 70 undergraduate 
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university. 


If any of these statements are true for you, then maybe you 
should think about transferring to Northeastern University. North- 
eastern’s Cooperative Plan of Education alternates periods of class- 
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you'll have the education you need and the experience you want. 
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Former hippie becomes crusading minister 


by Lynne Brown 
ow does the son of a college 
president go from a “‘hippie’’ to 
a minister crusading for the 
rights of the homeless? 

This transition seems to be natural to 
Rev. Tom Bentley who believes there is 
a connection between his ‘hippie ac- 
tivist’’ days and his current role as the 
director of Emmaus House, a 24 hour 
shelter for the homeless. Bentley is com- 
fortable with the connection because both 
roles in his life focus in on social concerns, 
compassion, and an identification with 
people of limited resources. 


Bentley, son of former Northern Essex 
President Harold Bentley, is not comfor- 
table with the term ‘‘hippie’’ because of 
the negative connotations associated 
with the word. Although he prefers to use 
words like ‘‘activist’’ and ‘‘new age com- 
munity person’ Bentley continues to 
refer to himself as a ‘‘hippie’’ when he 
speaks of his activist days. 

At the same time his father was con- 
tending with student activists on the Nor- 


thern Essex campus. Tom Bentley was 
protesting. A crusader for civil rights, he 
worked actively for anti-war candidates, 
and organized the student strike of 1970 
at the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst. 

Bentley says that although his father 
was concerned, he remained open-minded 
during the turbulent decade. 

Between 1966 and 1976, he spent time 
searching for his niche. During these 
years he lived in western Massachusetts 
experimenting with various lifestyles. 

Bentley refers to himself as a 
“frustrated farmer.’’ He tried his hand at 
homesteading, living with a goat and 40 
geese. 

He liked being self-sufficient on a 
“small but beautiful homestead,” and 
says he lived in a teepee in Huntington 
for a short time. Another of his adven- 
tures was a stint on a horse ranch — 
which he says was a “‘bust.” 


Bentley also joined a caravan across 
the country to join a commune in Califor- 
nia. When he arrived there, he discovered 


This transition seemed to be 
natural. 


everyone would be living in buses. He 


returned to the east coast to buy an old 
school bus, but never returned to the 
commune. 


He found these experiences to be 
humbling and maturing. He spent several 
summers working as a janitor at Nor- 
thern Essex, living in the parking lot in 
his bus with his four cats. 

When he was 23, he discovered that he 
was a Christian. In 1976 Bentley entered 
the Andover-Newton Theological School. 
He feels the discipline of the church has 
been a good influence on him. 


Bentley explains he gets his sense of 
adventure from his father. They have 
shared similar adventures that colored 
their lives. When the senior Bentley was 
a young man, he wanted to be a cowboy 
in Arizona, but instead became an ordain- 


ed minister and college president. 

Tom Bentley is minister of the United 
Church of Christ, a modern church that 
emerged from the merger of four 
denominations. 

He speaks proudly of his ac- 
complishments as the pastor of Charleton 
Federated Church. He worked with the 
parish to adopt: a retarded woman. 
Through the support of the parish, she 
was able to work and live within her 
environment. 

Bentley left his position as the pastor 
of Riverside Memorial Church in 
Haverhill, where he had served three and 
a half years, to become director of Em- 
maus House. 


He earned his bachelor’s degree in 
educational psychology and sociology at 
the University of Massachusetts, 
Amerst. He lives in Newburyport with his 
family. His wife, Sharon, shares his com- 
mitment to the church and is currently 
enrolled in seminary school. The couple 
has two daughters — Thomasin, 11, and 
Bronwyn, 8, and a son, James, 5. 


Peace Corps needs volunteers for overseas programs 


During National Volunteer Week April 
26 - May 2, the Peace Corps is issuing a 
special call for recruits to help fill its pro- 
grams in Africa, Asia, Latin America and 
the Pacific. 


In honor of this week, Peace Corps 
representatives will be holding a short 
conference for interested persons on the 
evening of May 6. For more information 
about this conference, please contact 
Peace Corps Recruiting Office, 10 


Causeway St., Boston, MA 02222-1099 or 
(617) 565-5555. 


Currently, more than 6,000 Peace 
Corps Volunteers serve in 63 countries 
throughout the developing world in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America and the 
Pacific. They come from a variety of 
backgrounds and reflect the diversity of 
the American people. 

A volunteer might be a recent college 


Now you can spend your 
Days on the Beach... 


while you hold down a 


Great Summer Job! 


graduate with a degree in biology, a mid- 
career carpenter or a grandmother who 
has raised three generations of children. 


Among the volunteers who have served 
abroad are teachers, engineers, 
machanics, agriculturalists, health profes- 
sionals and home economists. Each has 
a unique combination of personal and 
technical skills to offer. 


Host countries are requesting more 


volunteers, especially in Africa. 

A degreed nutritionist might find work 
on a village maternal-infant health pro- 
ject; a skilled carpenter might supervise 
the construction of low-income housing; 
a retired accountant may help set up 
small businesses and cooperatives. 

During their two years of services, 
volunteers receiving a living allowance, 
paid travel, training and a post-service 
readjustment allowance of $4,200 ($175 
per month served). 


Purity Supreme will pay you $9/hr. to 
join our temporary warehouse crew 
at our Billerica distribution center. 
Work the second or third shift, 40 
hours a week plus overtime, and 
earn the best rates around. No expe- 
rience is required—we will train. 


Positions available starting May 1. 
You must be available to work 
through the end of August. 


Apply now—call Elena at 663-0750, 
ext. 2044 to set up an interview. 
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Carelessness a big factor in theft statistics 


by Chuck Larrabee 
n 1986 the state of Massachusetts led 
the nation in auto thefts. The 
statistics are staggering. Stolen cars 
in 1986 in the city of Haverhill alone 
totaled 896. That is a substantial jump 
from the 1985 total of 596. 

The reason for the outstanding number 
of thefts is carelessness on the part of the 
car owner. Bob Dinges, Haverhill Police 
Department, said that ‘‘It’s hard to pre- 
vent motor vehicle thefts, mostly because 
it’s too easy.” If people used common 
sense, it would eliminate a lot of car 
thefts. People start their cars before they 
drive away in the winter to let them warm 
up for a few minutes. When they come out 
of the house to leave, their cars are gone. 


Many people constantly invite theft 
into their lives every time they leave their 
cars unlocked in a store parking lot. They 
even leave windows down, keys in the ig- 
nitions, and motors running. They are do- 
ing everything short of putting a huge 
pink and green neon light on top of the 
auto that says ‘‘Steal me.” 

Dinges said that there are three com- 
mon types.of auto thieves. The first type 
is the professional. He is not stealing the 
car for use, he’s stealing it for the parts. 
Most pros go for the high performance 
cars like IROC-Z’s, Corvettes, Mercedes, 
Porsches, and others of the like. 


The second type is the kid who is out 
for a joy ride. He is going to try to get 
a high performance car. ‘‘If a kid is go- 
ing to steal a car he’s going to want 
something that really goes,’ Dinges 
claimed. 

The third type is the person stealing a 
car to use in a crime. He tries to find 
something that will allow him to mix in 
with the rest of the cars on the road. 
These people will be looking at cars like 


BEAUTIFUL CAR, but will Massachusetts’ resourceful car thieves get it next? 


‘81 Chevrolets, or any other type of ear- 
ly 80s family type car. 

Dinges said that thieves go in cycles. 
For awhile, they will be into the high per- 
formance cars, then they will shift to the 
luxury cars like Mercedes, Lincolns, and 
Cadillacs. Afer that, they will go to the 
mid-expensive cars like Volvos, Audis, 
and BMW’s. 

The best way to protect your car from 
being stolen is to use common sense, 
Dinges suggested. If you are parked at 
a store, don’t leave the doors unlocked, 
don’t leave the keys in the ignition, and 
don’t leave the car running. 


When you park your car, turn the 
wheels all the way in one direction to pre- 
vent a thief from towing your car. If you 
are going to spend a lot of money on a car 
like a Camaro, Corvette, Porsche, and 
others in the same league, then spend a 
few hundred extra dollars and install an 
alarm system. 

Dinges pointed out two that are con- 
sidered to be the best. First is the Chap- 


Sport Cards 
Collectors’ Show 


Saturday, May 23, 1987 
9am. — 4 p.m. 
Student Center 


Admission is 25° 


1/2 mile from exit 52 off Route 495. 
Baseball, football, hockey card dealers. 
Sports memorabilia. 

Food and soft drinks. 

Spacious exhibit hall area. 


60 tables available 


For more information and table reservations: 
call Steve Michaud at (617) 374-3731 or (603) 434-9675 


Northern Essex Community College 
Elliott Way, Haverhill, MA 01830 


man system. A Chapman lock will lock 
the hood and prevent a thief from toying 
with the engine. It will kill the ignition 


so that the car will be unable to start. 
Some of the more expensive models have 
motion detectors which activate the 
alarm to sound if someone tries to lift the 
car up to tow it away. 


Another system that will be available 
soon in the Haverhill area is the Low Jack 
recovery system. If you report your car 
stolen, the police can find your car on a 
computer, tune into the proper frequen- 
cy, and a homing device will send out 
signals by radio that a police car will pick 
up. ; 


Low Jack claims to have an average 
recovery time of 10 minutes. ‘If you’re 
going to go out and spend $15,000 or 
more on a car you might as well spend a 
few extra bucks and get a security 
system,’ Dinges said. 


UNH ‘Safe Riders’ care 


by Shawn Gearin 

There is an organization of students at 
the University of New Hampshire whose 
members care very much about the well- 
being of fellow students. The group is 
called Safe Riders. 

Its members volunteer their time to 
help potential drunk drivers get home. 
The group operates, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday nights. 

Safe Ride drivers are trained in a two- 
day defensive driver course which is man- 
datory. It helps them deal with problems 
that occur when there is a drinking situa- 
tion involved. The policy is to have two 
people in a car at all times when going out 
on a call. 


we'll give you: 


36 months. 


MA ARNG Recruiter 
National Guard Amory 


(617) 465-9172 


For more information: 


Overall, the public seems to like the 
idea of Safe Rides. Others question the 
ability of a student driver handling a 
drunk person. 


Generally, Safe Rides is hoping the idea 
will catch on in nearby communities. Par- 
ticipants say there is a bonus of personal 
gratification in offering safe rides. 


Since the group started operating last 
spring, hundreds of students have used 
the service. One of its members says, “I 
feel that we have changed a lot of 
students’ feelings about driving drunk. I 
feel the system works and will continue 
into the future.’ 


There’s more than 
one way to get 
a higher education 


You give us a month and two weeks in the summer and 


¢ free tuition to any state college or university. 
¢ a $1,500 to $2,000 cash bonus for critical skills. 
¢ anew G.I. Bill for students, $140 per month for 


e free air travel for all 50 states and Puerto Rico. 
e job training for over 300 jobs. 
¢ agreat part-time jobs and good pay. 


By joining the Army Guard, you can earn the money 
for your college education. For two days a month and 
two weeks a year, you receive a handsome paycheck, 
a challenging future and the kind of experience that 
make your resume great reading material. 

The Army Guard will make college expenses finan- 
cially easier by offering $5,000 G.I. Bill towards tuition 
and books. Or if you have college loans, the Guard will 
assist you with up to $1,500 extra a year. 


Low St., Newburyport, MA 01950 
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Fred G. Samia photo 
LADY KNIGHTS softball team, under the guidance of assistant coach, Andrea 
Woodbury. 


SPORTS 


Lady Knights 
Start out 10-1 


by Ken Morgan 

Women’s softball is having one of its 
most successful seasons as the Lady 
Knights have jumped out to a 10-1 start. 

The Knights only loss came to 
Massasoit (20-8), a double-header played 
on the road. ‘“They played a perfect game, 
in game one, well above what they’re 
capable of,” said Assistant Coach Andrea 
Woodbury. 

NECC won game two at Massasoit 
11-10. The Knights have also had big vic- 
tories over Becker, Worcester and 
Manchester. 

Lisa Donovan continues to be the 
leading batter for the Knights with her 
average at .517 (as last checked). 
Donovan also has 18 RBI’s to her credit 
and has been an overall team asset. 

Jill Bradley follows Donovan with a 
.500 average and leads the team in stolen 
bases (8), and RBI’s (19). Kelly Moran, 
with her average at .444, also has been 
very respectable. 


66 


They played a perfect game, in 
game one, well above what 
they’re capable of. 


39 


Maureen McCarthy has been the 
Knights thumbnail pitcher with her 6-1 
record and 17 strikeouts. 

The Lady Knights are off to one of their 
best starts in many years, thanks to hav- 
ing above-average depth in their lineup. 
After McCarthy, Donovan, and Bradley 
there are also some heavy batting and big 
numbers. The Knights faced Becker 
Leicester yesterday to keep their winning 
roll going. 


~ Swampy field forces baseball cancellations 


Lisa R. Donovan 


TODD CREEDEN AND MARK BOISVERT are rejected and dejected. They have just had to give up finding a place to play varsity 


baseball and have had to cancel the game. 


Fred Q. Semie photo 
SUBMERGED RIGHT FIELD turning the men’s baseball! diamond into a mud patch. 


Practice has been impossible. 
Players spent two weeks of 
practice time pumping water 
out to no avail. 


The men’s varsity baseball team has 
had to cancel a number of its games this 
season because the field is a swamp. Pud- 
dles flood the “diamond,” creating a giant 
mud hole a foot deep. 

On occasion, the team has used local 
high school fields or played at the 
Haverhill Stadium, but on other occa- 
sions, no field has been available, 

Practice has been impossible. Players 
spent two weeks of practice time pump- 
ing water out to no avail. 

Athletic Director Jack Hess and Coach 
Mike Rowinski have approached the ad- 
ministration for help and have been told 
the thousands of dollars needed to make 
the field usable are not available. 

Last year, the same problem existed. 
The Northern Essex men’s playing field 
was inaccessible because of water 
problems. 

The women’s softball team has been 
able to play its games because its field 
has drainage. 


Fred G. Samia photo 
men’s baseball 
coach, hopes to solve the water 
problem. 


MIKE ROWINSKI, 


Beal receives award 


Carl Beal, chairperson of the Northern 
Essex Community College Department of 
Sport and Leisure Studies, was the recent 
recipient of a 1987 Honor Award from the 
Massachusetts Association for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Dance. Recipients of the Honor Award 
are nominated by their professional col- 
leagues and selected by an Honors 
Awards Committee. 

Beal received his bachelor of science 


degree from Spring College and his 
master’s in education degree from the 
University of Massachusetts in Amherst. 
Prior to coming to Northern Essex Com- 
munity College, he taught and coached at 
North Hampton High School and was 
assistant professor in the School of Pro- 
fessional Preparation in Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Massachusetts 
in Amherst. Beal is a resident of 
Newbury. 
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SPORTS 


Bruins still can’t kick the (Hab)it 


by Ken Morgan 

Maybe the Montreal Canadiens should 
change their uniforms when they face the 
Boston Bruins in the Stanley Cup 
Playoffs. They should change their 
cresent logo from the ‘‘C”’ (signifying 
Club de Hockey), to a broom in a 
sweeping motion. 


The Habs knocked off the Bruins in the 
first round for the fourth consecutive 
season. Although this season marked a 
best-of-seven preliminary series, it didn't 
help the Bruins much because Montreal 
took each game in mechanical fashion. 

The series, once again, was a mismatch 
because the Montreal team have proved 
that they clearly are the better team. 
They are a more disciplined club, they 
have a stable offense led by Mats 
Naslund, and have a superior defensive 
unit. 

After attending both games at Boston, 
I noticed the Bruins played with little or 
no intensity. It was as if they wanted to 
hurry up, pack their gear and get the 
season over with. Their ability to check 
and intimidate the Habs just wasn’t 
there. 


Boston must be wondering by now, just 
how do we beat Montreal? The one big 
answer is hitting. That’s how weaker 
teams beat better teams, by intimidation. 
Granted, Cam Neely and Randy Burridge 
did their fair share of checking, but they 
aren’t the whole team. Everyone has to 
contribute. 


The crowd at Boston Garden stuck by 
the home team in game three and 
supported them when trailing 5—2. The 

-B’s rallied to cut it to 5—4, but still fell 
short to Montreal’s Stellar defense. 


File photo 


TERRY O’REILLY, shown here as a player, discusses his future with GM Harry 
Sinden. O’Reilly will return as coach next year with the optimism to carry the Bruins 
past the first round of the Stanley Cup Playoffs. 


In game four, the crowd was still very 
much into the game, but when Montreal 
jumped out to a 3—1 lead in the second 
period, the fans really let the B’s have it. 

Patrick Roy’s goaltending was less 
than the usual lucky types Montreal has 
had in the last three series. Roy was 
simply brilliant, especially his glove saves 
on point shots from Bourque and Larson. 
Roy’s glove was like a magnet, very 
quick, snagging everything near it. The 
only sure way Roy could be beaten was 
on low shots, and shots away from his 
glove. 

Under the leadership of Bob Gainey 
and Larry Robinson, Montreal has clearly 
mastered how to beat Boston. Getting 


Celts seem hesitant 
as they enter playoffs 


by Paul Vitagliano 

With the NBA’s regular season over, 
the Celtics must once again “‘batten down 
the hatches” in preparation for another 
grueling playoff campaign. Traditionally, 
“crunch time’’ has been when the Celts 
flourish and excel, proving to the world 
why they are “‘the greatest sports dynas- 
ty of all time.” 

This year, however, the boys in green 
and their fans seem unsure and hesitant 
(not Celtic qualities) to enter the playoffs, 
possibly fearing that the elimination from 
the playoffs is their impending fate. 


It has been a typical season in so many 
ways. The Celtics finished with the best 
record in the Eastern Conference. They 
were again almost unstoppable at Boston 
Garden, losing just one game. Once again 
the Celts could probably lay claim to hav- 
ing the best and most effective starting 
line up in the league, with both Bird and 
McHale vying for MVP honors. 

Yet the team did not reach the 60 win 
plateau, a coveted feat for most teams. 
However, in recent years the accomplish- 
ment has become second nature to the 
Celtics. 


Perhaps the reason explaining their sub 
— 60 win season is the poor play on the 
road, normally, the Celts play very well 
when traveling, complementing their 
dominance at home. This year, they have 
been hopelessly inept at winning away 
from home. At one point they had 
straight losses on the road, an act of 
blasphemy to Celtic lore and traditions. 


Their incompetence in games away 
can probably be attributed to a very tired 
starting five and the lack of a bench. With 
injuries plaguing Bill Walton all year, 
K.C. Jones has been reluctant in turning 
to his bench — even when his starting five 
becomes delirious with fatigue. 

Fred Roberts, Sam Vincent, Darren 


K.C. Jones has been reluctant 
in turning to his bench — 
even when his starting five 
becomes delirious with 
fatigue. 


Daye and Conner Henry — a un-informed 
fan might wonder, ‘“‘Who are these 
guys?’’ They are talented young 
ballplayers who have shown potential 
when given a chance to play. However, 
Jones has not shown confidence in these 
players. As a result of not playing them 
enough, he has a starting line up both 
physically and mentally worn out. 


This is reminiscent of the Celtics of 
1985, when the defending champion 
Celtics, their energies depleted from the 
lack of a bench, fell to the dreaded Lakers 
in six games. Wasn't last year’s key the 
play of Walton and Jerry Sitching (Jerry 
who?) off the bench. 

The Atlanta Hawks, ironically the 
Celtics last regular season victim, will be 
the fresher, not the superior team, when 
they meet the Celtics to decide who will 
represent the Eastern Conference in the 
NBA finals. Unfortunately, the Hawks’ 
youth, bench and exhuberence will lead 
them to defeating the Celtics in six or 
seven games. 

Yet, then again the Hawks’ opponents 
will be the Dallas Mavericks in the finals 
and not the powerful Los Angeles Lakers. 


back to the same old boring statistics, the 
Bruins have not beaten Montreal in a 
playoff series since 1943. They also 
haven’t got past the first round of the 
playoffs since 1983 when they dethroned 
Quebec. 

Some teams around the NHL can 
produce mediocre play all season, then 
play hard and win in the playoffs. A few 
good examples are the NY Rangers (not 
this year), Toronto, and Quebec. 

Patience is running out for Bruins’ 
fans. Year after year it’s the same 
monotonous routine — Montreal sweeps. 

The Bruins were competitive all season, 
winning some big games over Edmonton 
and Philadelphia, but when you come 


right down to it there’s no consolation 
when you choke in the playoffs. You're 
out! 

* * * 

How about the Quebec Nordiques? 
After a less than satisfying regular 
season, the Nords got their confidence 
back in the first round by upsetting the 
Hartford Whalers four games to two. 
Quebec played well enough to win games 
one and two at Hartford and could have 
literally swept the Whalers, but they 
ended up winning four straight anyway. 

Goalie Mario ‘‘Goose” Gosselin ran into 
a confidence problem last season, but the 
young netminder has loads of talent and 
appears to be showing it this post season 
when it counts most. Gosselin got the nod 
over Clint Malarchuk in the series and 
played exceptionally well. It was Gosselin 
who was the hero in Quebec City two 
years ago when the Nordiques played the 
Flyers in the semifinals. 

Toronto has also had great work from 
their goaltender Ken Wregget. The Maple 
Leafs upset the first—place Blues in their 
opening series and are currently facing 
Detroit in the Norris Division final. 

* * * 


Sat. April 18, the NY Islanders and 
Washington Capitals needed plenty of 
“No Doz” and black coffee to stay awake, 
as the clubs played over six periods of 
hockey. Game seven of the Patrick 
Division semi—final was filled with 
plenty of excitement and great 
goaltending from Kelly Hrudey and Bob 
Mason. Hrudey turned an amazing 73 
shots aside, and Mason 54. After four 
overtime periods New York’s Pat 
LaFontaine finally gave the Islanders the 
game and series clinching goal. It was the 
longest game played since the mid — 40’s. 


Finally a real mountain bike 
at a truly affordable price! 


It's Specialized's new StreetStomper. With 18 
speeds, fat tires, and beefy frame, the 
StreetStomper comes equipped ready to take 
on the byways and backroads of your life. 

It's a real mountain bike that dusts the 
competition. Go ahead, get the RV that helps 
you shape up, not bend your budget out of 


shape. 


Precise index shifting by 
Shimano eliminates missed 
shifts and grinding gears. 


SPECIALIZED. 


Latest design and the best 
quality frame materials add up 
to a light and fast bike. 


Take it along. Our quick 
release front wheel lets you fit 
the bike in your car. 


$10 off any bike purchase with ad 


Buchika’s Ski & Sports, 340 South Broadway, Rte. 28, Salem, N.H. 
Tel. (603) 893-5534 
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Northern Essex Community College 


FIELD DAY 
Thursday, April 30, 1987 
10 a.m. — 2 p.m. 
in front of the gym 


e Live entertainment 
e Volleyball 
e Dunk Tank 
e Soft drinks 


e Bar-b-que with a choice of 
hot dog, hamburger or sausage 
for $1.00 a piece 


Bring your aKa 
family and friends gy ° 


